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’ 


‘*TRENDS in Social Studies’’ sounds pro- 
saic, academic. Actually, it is a subject 
vital to every teacher, parent and citizen. 
It is the simple question, ‘‘ What shall we 
teach our children?”’ 

Disturbed by the lengthening shadows 
of the pact of Munich, wondering whether 
the so-called depression may not prove per- 
manent, observing state and federal gov- 
ernments attempting to solve problems 
onee beyond the pale of government, the 
question of what and how to teach grows 
increasingly important. 

For more than a generation the State 
of New York, through the publication of 
state syllabuses and the administration of 
the Regents examinations, has attempted to 
answer this question. Sometimes the an- 
swer has been given in doubt, sometimes in 
certainty, but never, I think, with finality. 

Prior to 1905 the state’s effort to deter- 
mine what should be taught of the social 
sciences to children in the elementary 
school was relatively limited. The first 
comprehensive attempt to answer this ques- 
tion in detail was through the state syllabus 
of 1905.2 This was revised and expanded 
in 1910.2 These two syllabuses determined 
the social studies program in grades 1 to 
8 of New York’s public schools for more 

1 Thirteenth Annual Parent Teachers Institute, 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, April 20, 1939. 

2‘*Syllabus for Elementary Schools.’’ Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1905. pp. 61-66. 


3‘*Syllabus for Elementary Schools.’’ Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1910. p. 64. 


than twenty Their content and 
recommendations moulded the thinking of 
most of us who grew up in New York’s 
public schools between 1905 and 1930. In 
fact, their influence extended far beyond 
the confines of this state. 


The authors of these two syllabuses were 


years. 


more confident than any of their successors 
as to what should be taught. They spoke 
with an air of certainty. For instance, the 
1905 geography syllabus contained a list 
of 405 important geographic features of the 
world which the authors said every child 
should know by the end of the fifth grade. 
A random sampling (every tenth item) 
from this list includes the following :* 
White Sea 

Balearie Islands 


Greenland 
Isthmus of Suez 
Bering Sea Caucasus Mountains 
Haiti 

Yukon River 
Great Slave Lake 
Puget Sound 
Ohio River 

Great Salt Lake 


Seine River 
Spain 
Sweden 
Edinburgh 
Berlin 
Athens 


Delaware Kamchatka Peninsula 
Texas Yenisei River 
Wisconsin Lake Aral 

Colorado Siam 

Philadelphia Shanghai 
Indianapolis Smyrna 


Charleston, S. C. African Plateau 


Salt Lake City Algeria 
Cape St. Roque Liberia 
Venezuela Cairo 
Bogota Fiji Islands 


4‘*Syllabus for Elementary Schools.’’ Univer 


sity of the State of New York, 1905. pp. 61-66. 


The syllabus emphasized ‘‘the desirabil- 
ity of drilling the children upon these facts 
until they know them.’’ Specifically, the 
syllabus said, ‘‘this means that they must 
be memorized.’’ ‘‘The children should 
learn thoroughly and_ intelligently the 
names, locations and spelling of each fea- 
ture.’’ How satisfying it must have seemed 
to feel as certain as the committee of 1905 
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felt coneerning the 


specific detail that 


should be taught to children! 

Prior to 1905, history had not been a 
required subject below the eighth grade. 
Beginning with 1905 the state recom- 


mended the study of history through biog- 


raphies of great men for grades 5 and 6 
and a study of American history in grades 
7 and 8. The outline for grade 5 included 


the names of 25 persons, namely: 


Leif the Lueky 
Marco Polo 
Columbus 

De Soto 

John Cabot 
Drake 

Raleigh 

John Smith 
Pocahontas 
Miles Standish 
Governor Winthrop 
Roger Williams 
Henry Hudson 


Peter Minuit 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Champlain 

LaSalle 

Lord Baltimore 
William Penn 
General Oglethorpe 
King Philip 
Nathaniel Bacon 
Benjamin Franklin 
Montealm 

Wolfe 


In the sixth grade the list ineluded: 


Patrick Henry 
Samuel Adams 
George Washington 
Philip Schuyler 
Nathaniel Greene 
John Paul Jones 
Thomas Jefferson 
Alexander Hamilton 
Daniel Boone 

Eli Whitney 

Robert Fulton 
George Stephenson 
Oliver Hazard Perry 


McDonough 


Lafayette 

Andrew Jackson 
Henry Clay 
Daniel Webster 
DeWitt Clinton 

S. F. B. Morse 
Lineoln 

Grant 

Lee 

Cyrus MeCormick 
Clara Barton 
Admiral George Dewey 
Thomas A. Edison 


Andrew Carnegie 


Five years later the department had lost 


apparently something of its certainty as to 
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what should be taught. In the syllabus 
published that year the 405 geographic facts 
to be learned ‘‘thoroughly and_intelli- 
gently’’ by every child had disappeared. 

From the list of biographies to be 
studied, there had been deleted the names 
of Mareo Polo, De Soto, John Cabot, Peter 
Minuit, Peter Stuyvesant, LaSalle, General 
Oglethorpe, King Philip, Nathaniel Bacon, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, McDonough, Lafay- 
ette, Admiral George Dewey, Thomas A. 
Edison and Andrew Carnegie. 

But a new feature appeared in the 1910 
syllabus,” namely, a recommendation as to 
the number of lessons that should be al- 
lotted each of these great persons. Wash- 
ington headed the list with ten lessons, Lin- 
coln followed with eight, Columbus with 
five and Philip Schuyler with four. A 
goodly number tied for fifth place with 
three lessons each and the following 
merited one lesson only: Leif the Lucky, 
Raleigh, Roger Williams, Lord Baltimore, 
William Penn, Patrick Henry, Nathaniel 
Greene, Daniel Boone, Robert E. Lee, Clara 
Barton and Cyrus MeCormick. 

Following 1910, the world war caused 
even the University of the State of New 
York, for nearly a decade, to lose interest 
in problems of curriculum development. 
Then came the period of readjustment with 
the resultant stirring of thought as to what 
should be taught in the public schools. In 
1920 the department published a syllabus 
in civics and patriotism for grades 1 
to 8. This syllabus breught new issues 
into relief. It began with a study of the 
citizenship of the home, the school and 
playground, the neighborhood, the civic 
agencies of the town, village and city. It 
aimed 

To lay a basis for good citizenship in the civic 
virtues; to give an insight into community coop- 
eration, be that community large or small; to 
study elements of civic welfare and the publie and 


5‘“Syllabus for Elementary Schools.’’ Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1910. p. 64. 
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private agencies through which they are secured; 
to develop a curriculum of school activities of a 
civie nature; to teach love of and service to com 


munity and country. 


In this syllabus for the first time the 
state attempted to stimulate teachers to 
think and teach beyond the confines of a 
text-book, to help children understand and 
practice living in the here and now. No 
longer was teaching in the social sciences 
to be limited to the study of heroes of the 
distant past or to the gaining of informa- 
tion solely from books, but it was also to 
include the study of people in their rela- 
tions to environment and other human be- 
ings, and the study of the conditions in 
home, school and community that might be 
improved. The one defect of this syllabus 
was its authors’ apparent over-confidence 
in the power of syllabus or text-book to 
accomplish the ends sought. 

Its essential content and characteristics 
were included in the new syllabuses for his- 
tory’ and geography* published during the 
years 1927-1929 and later in a publication 
for rural schools known as Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 2. 

Since 1920 the United States has passed 
through a period that has caused people to 
think Problems long known have 
become suddenly acute. New issues have 
developed to plague government. The 
mounting loss of life in highway accidents 
has demonstrated that man must learn to 
control the machines he has created. The 
passing of the frontier has made the con- 
servation of natural resources a subject of 
interest to every citizen. One hears allu- 


anew. 


6 ‘Syllabus in Civics and Patriotism.’’ Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1920. p. 8. 

7 “*Syllabus for History in Elementary Schools, 
Grades 4-8,’’ University of the State of New 
York, 1929. 

8 “*Syllabus for Elementary Schools, Geography, 
Grades 3 and 4.’’ University of the State of New 
York, 1928; ‘‘Syllabus for Elementary Schools, 
Geography, Grades 5 and 6,’’ University of the 
State of New York, 1929. 
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the conservation of human re- 
sources. Health is no longer the problem 
merely of the individual and his family 
doctor. Within a 
has shifted from the administration of the 
county poorhouse to a major function of 


These are but a few of the 


sions to 


decade, social welfare 


government. 
vital issues confronting this and the gener- 
ation that will follow. Wherever thought- 
ful people give consideration to these issues, 
they realize that for college professors and 
understand 

As John 
‘*Demoeracy stands or 


government officials only to 

what is involved is not enough. 
Stuart Mill 
falls with the ability of the average citizen 


public 


said, 
to make decisions in 
affairs.’”® 

To make intelligent decisions in public 


intelligent 


affairs requires something more than the 
ability to read, write and cipher. Certain 


concepts of education long cherished in 


this country are not enough. It is not suf- 
ficient to teach children to read, to have 
them memorize a great body of factual 
knowledge, to guide them carefully around 
every controversial issue, to tell them that 
they live under the greatest government 
ever devised by the mind of man, to do 
their thinking for them. 

If children are to grow into citizens who 
will make intelligent decisions in public 
affairs they need, within their range of 
thought and experience, to have years of 
practice: in the 
problems confronting American citizens, in 
thinking about and dealing with social and 
economic questions, in the discussion of 
the critical ap- 
federal, state and 


reading to understand 


controversial issues, in 
praisal of government 
local—in a word, education for social under- 
standing that reaches beyond the stricter 
limits of history and geography. 

A recent writer has said that if western 
civilization is to survive it must develop an 
economie literacy, comparable to the simple 
Government, ’’ 


9J. S. Mill, 


Everyman’s Edition, p. 285. 


‘*Representative 
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literacy which it started to develop more 
than 300 years ago.'’ The Regents’ In- 
quiry in its report on ‘‘High School and 
Life’! 
chief objective of the secondary school. 

‘‘economie literacy’”’ 
erystallize new 


has set ‘‘social competence’’ as a 
These two phrases, 


and ‘‘social competence,’”’ 
modes of thought coneerning the function 


Both 


bear upon making intelligent decisions in 
private life as well as in public affairs. 


and purpose of public education. 


Both. imply a recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the individual to human 
beings in all the decisions that he makes. 


other 


Both suggest that intelligent decisions are 
the result of the individual’s beliefs and at- 
titudes, knowledge and experience, under- 
standing and ability to reason. 

If democracy is to survive, if in America 
it is to fulfil the Fathers, 
then what children believe is important. 
We are beginning to what 
Thomas Mann meant when he wrote that, 


the visions of 


understand 


America needs no instruction in the things that con- 
cern democracy. But instruetion is one thing—and 


another is reflection, reexamination, the 


recall to consciousness of a spiritual and moral pos- 


memory, 


session of which it would be dangerous to feel too 


secure and too confident.!2 


Again, at every fireside and in every 
we need to ask, What do we 
mean by democracy? What is this ‘‘spiri- 
tual and moral possession’’ which we want 
our children to examine, to reflect upon, to 
cherish, to live? We are told that it is to 
be found in the Deelaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the state papers of eminent Ameri- 


classroom, 


cans. 
Yet, let us not forget that the guiding 
principles of American political democracy 


were written in conflict. The Declaration 


10 Harry Scherman, ‘‘The Promises Men Live 
By.’’ Random House, page xviii, 1938. 

11F, T. Spaulding, ‘‘High School and Life.’’ 
Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, 1938, pp. 1-12. 
Mann, ‘‘The Coming Victory of 


"4938. pp. 8-9. 


12 Thomas 


Democracy,’ 
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of Independence was open rebellion against 
established order; the Constitution bore 
within its womb the seed of Civil War; the 
opposing beliefs of Hamilton and Jefferson 
are embedded in our social heritage. Wash- 
ington and Jackson, Lincoln and Wilson— 
each was deeply loved and violently hated 
in his own day. The isolationists have not 
let us forget Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. In times of national stress we still 
turn to the words of Lincoln, ‘‘ Let us have 
faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.’’?® 

Or again, ‘‘A majority held in restraint 
by constitutional check and limitation, and 
always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and _ senti- 
ments, is the only true sovereign of a free 
people ...’’!* 

These words from Lineoln bear witness 
to the heritage left us by those who in the 
heat of conflict were privileged to give 
expression to the American dream. 

Every school boy who has passed through 
the eighth grade of New York’s public 
schools has read of the Bill of Rights. For 
nearly 150 years Americans have taken 
these rights for granted. To-day, they are 
accepted in much the same spirit as are the 
benefits of telephone or radio or public 
school. Yet in the light of the experience 
of Czecho-Slovakia might it not be well to 
ask every teacher, parent and child to con- 
sider again what is involved in these rights? 

What does it mean to live in a land where 
people have the right peaceably to assemble 
with freedom of speech and of the press; 
security in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures; the right of trial by jury and 
protection from cruel and unusual punish- 
ment; the right to keep and bear arms? It 
is one thing for a people never to have had 

13 Cooper Institute Speech from L. M. Briggs’s 
‘*Noted Speeches of Abraham Lincoln.’’ Moffat, 


Yard and Company, New York, p. 34. 
14 First Inaugural, ibid., p. 44. 
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these rights, but it is quite another to have 
enjoyed and then to lose them. These 
fundamental principles of American politi- 
eal democracy affect each of us every day 
of his life. To lose any of them perma- 
nently is to live in a totally different social 
order. What do they mean to us? Let 
parents, teachers and pupils reexamine 
these principles in the light of present-day 
world affairs. 

But reconsideration of what shall be 
taught is not limited to those principles 
embedded in the political documents of our 
American heritage. Many of the major 
issues in American life find expression in 
the associations of children, in the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the school itself and 
in the normal relations of school with home 
and community. 

In the light of modern needs, do we wish 
our schools to stress competition or coopera- 
tion, self-interest or the common good, abil- 
ity to make money or to live well on small 
means, the ideal of self-support or of de- 
pendency upon the public purse, rugged 
individualism or technics of collective ef- 
fort? In such contrasts of ideals the em- 
phasis should be not solely on one or the 
other; but upon determining the extent 
each shall appear in the total educational 
process. 

It is significant that two major com- 
mittees appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education with the approval of the Board 
of Regents have been working for more 
than two years to help schools formulate a 
more effective program of social studies, in 
the elementary and _ secondary schools. 
They have much work ahead of them before 
they can, if ever, recommend a new pro- 
gram with the assurance that guided com- 
mittees of the department from 1905 to 
1929. 

The task confronting the schools is inter- 
estingly stated in the Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies. This com- 
mittee said in part: 
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The social sciences, more than any other division 
of the school curriculum, are concerned immedi 
ately with the life, the institutions, the thought, 
the aspirations, and the far-reaching policies of 
the nation in its world setting. ... ; American 
civilization, in common with Western civilization, 
is passing through one of the great critical ages 
of history, is modifying its traditional faith in 
economic individualism, and is embarking upon 
vast experiments in social planning and control 
which call for large scale cooperation on the part 
of the people. It is likewise obvious that in cor 
responding measure the responsibilities and oppor 
tunities of organized education, particularly in the 


social sciences, are being increased.'5 


As one of its subsidiary studies the re- 
gents’ Inquiry prepared a list of 75 topies 
which have come to the forefront in social 
studies programs in recent years.'® These 
were submitted in the form of a check list 
to 435 teachers. The significance of this 
list is indicated by the relative ranking of 
the ten groups of topics: 


1. Tenets of American Democracy. 

2. Government in Operation. 

3. Study Skills. 

4. Relations with the Far East. 

5. Aspects of Personal Economies. 

6. Aspects of General Economie Life. 
7. Local and State Problems. 

8. Pan-American Relations. 

9, The School as a Social Institution. 


10. Aspects of Social History. 


Of the 75 items or topics, teachers ranked 
the first ten as to relative importance, in 
order as follows: 


1. Ideal of free speech. 

2, Importance of free press. 

3. Honesty in public office. 

4. How publie opinion is formed. 
5. Right of free assembly. 

6. Public works projects. 

7. Protection of private property. 


8. How to read maps. 


15 **Conelusions and Recommendations, The Re 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies.’’ 
American Historical Association. Charles Seril 
ner’s Sons, 1934. pp. 1-2. 

16 Howard FE, Wilson, ‘‘Edueation for Citizen 
ship,’’ pp. 130-1385. Report of the Regents 
Inquiry. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 
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9, Unemployment insurance. 


10. The Federal Constitution. 


Of these ten, five are listed under ‘‘the 


tenets of Three, 
‘‘How publie opinion is formed,” ‘‘ Public 


American democracy.’ 


works projects’? and ‘‘Unemployment in- 


surance’’ are of recent origin. 


The 


teachers, show even more clearly the newer 


ten topics, as ranged by 


second 


ideas and issues that are pressing on the 


school for attention: 


What a political boss 1s 
New York’s provision for social security 
Government aids to consumers. 


United States employment trends 

Present relations of United States with the Philip 
pines 

Oriental immigration into the United States. 

Pan American union. 

How to interpret graphs. 

United States trade with the Far East. 

in Europe. 


Fascism . Communism 


To consider simply what a child shall be 
How one is taught 
atti- 


taught is not enough. 


often has more influence on future 
tudes and action than what one has learned. 
The essence of instruction for living in a 
democratic society lies in the methods used. 
To knowledge must be added action; to at- 
tain action that improves and perpetuates 
a democratic society calls for the reexami- 
nation of method. 

The volume just mentioned devotes one 
chapter to ‘‘School as Experience in Liv- 
that his 


‘analysis of school living goes beyond the 


ing.’’'? The author points out 


customary concerns of social studies as a 
part of the school eurrieculum.’’ 

The report attempted to discover the in- 
fluence of holding office in school organiza- 
tions on children’s knowledge of current 
affairs, their skill in using maps and charts, 
concerning the commu- 


their information 


nity in which they live, their attitudes 
vovernment and their un- 
The in- 


quiry found that ‘‘Pupil participation in 


toward student 
derstanding of social terminology. 


17 Ibid., p. 206. 
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school government and other extra-curric- 
ular activities seems definitely connected 


with liberalism in attitudes and with a 
tendency toward participation in civie 


affairs.’’'* But it also reported that, ‘‘ Only 
about one third of the pupils are brought 
into the organized life of the student body 
in any official capacity.’’’® 

The inquiry concludes, ‘‘That the use of 
the community for field trips and as a lab- 
demonstrable relation to 
acquaintance with local prob- 
reaches deeper into the 


oratory has a 
pupils’ 
lems’’;°° but it 
problem and says that, ‘‘The social studies 
curriculum must deal more directly with 
the school as an instance of group living. 

Pupils need to be guided into an 
understanding of the forees that imme- 
diately surround them if they are ever to 
see realistically the forces that operate in 
the larger society.’”? 

Not only do children need practice in 
social living: they must learn to think in 
terms of publie affairs—local, state, na- 
tional, international. How do children 
learn to think? Long since, Thorndike re- 
minded us that the poorest way in the 
world to cause a person to think is to tell 
him to think. 

Outside of children go to the 
movies, listen to the radio, read the news- 
papers, hear older people talk and observe 
the conditions of life about them. All these 
experiences stimulate their curiosity, cause 


school, 


them to think. Here is the natural raw 
material of thinking. Should not the 


school help children to find the answers to 
their own questions. How do wise parents 
and teachers guide children in seeking the 
answers to their questions? How does such 
instruction fit into the school’s obligation 
to transmit the social heritage? 

At the suggestion of the State Committee 

18 [bid., p. 227. 

19 [bid., p. 

20 Ibid., p. 227. 

21 [bid., p. 218. 


ooo 


mate 
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on Social Studies in Elementary Schools 
the New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals appointed a committee to 
study the interests of children in social 
and economic questions. The latter com- 
mittee condueted a preliminary study of 
this question during the autumn of 1938. 
Their technique is simple. Principals and 
teachers who are interested volunteer to 
cooperate. The teacher sets aside one or 
more periods each week for group discus- 
sion. During that period a pupil may 
raise any question or discuss any issue 
that interests him. The teacher keeps a 
record of the question or comment, of the 
pupils who participate in the discussion 
and of the disposition made of the issue. 
Approximately 50 schools, 400 teachers 
and 12,000 pupils are participating in 
this study during the spring session of 
1939. It is estimated that the committee 
will have a record of between 25,000 and 
40,000 questions asked by children as a 
result of their experiences outside of school. 
This study should contribute to a clearer 
understanding of the worth of children’s 
interests as a motivating factor in social- 
science instruction. 

The world is moving rapidly. The cer- 
tainty of 1905, 1910 and even of 1928 is 
gone. To grow in the ability to make wise 
decisions in pubhe affairs, children need 
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education that reaches beyond the confines 
of history and geography as commonly 
taught. Many of the issues are so new, so 
controversial, so uncertain that no state 
committee can hope to speak with the cer- 
tainty that was characteristic of state com- 
mittees prior to 1929. The time has come 
when every teacher, every group of parents 
and teachers needs to study, to refleet, to 
reexamine the issues involved in improving 
and perpetuating American democracy as 
a way of living. 

In developing a program of instruction 
to help children learn to meet these issues 
wisely, mistakes will be made. Established 
traditions will be challenged, false doc- 
trines will appear, many a discussion will 
be superficial. Too often, doubt will take 
the place of certainty. 

But the outcome will be a richer, deeper, 
broader understanding of American life. 
Not the least gain from such a state-wide 
program will come from parents and teach- 
ers working together to make this state a 
better place in which to live. Through their 
cooperation, a generation of youth will 
grow in ability to ‘‘make intelligent deci- 
sions in public affairs.’’ And in the coun- 
cils of the nations, the day will come when 
America will have a spiritual strength even 
more powerful than her material resources 
in shaping world affairs. 


VITALIZING INSTRUCTION IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION’ 


By HARRY L. KRINER 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


HARRISBURG, 


Ir the instruction of a teacher education 
institution is to be of value, it must be telie 
in nature. The instructors in the schools of 
education or departments of education no 

1The Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for Advancement of Teaching, 
November 4, 1938. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


doubt have a philosophy, but whether their 
philosophy in each instance is either a fune- 
tional, dynamic type or whether it is an 
academic, static type is another problem. 
Unless the instructors have a definite phi- 
losophy which aims to have the instruction 


of a teacher education institution function 
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in the lives of its students, and results as a 
definite force in guiding the boys and girls 
of the public schools, the philosophy is little 
more than useless. A philosophy which will 
reach down into the activities that the boys 
and girls of our society are certain to en- 
counter appears to be very essential. You, 
no doubt, remember Dr. Briggs’s definition 
of education, which suggests that it is the 
function of the school to teach the pupils to 
do better those things which they will do 
anyway. This seems to be another way of 
stating that education must actually touch 
the lives of its pupils. 

Human beings—children, youth, adults— 
are thinking, feeling and acting individuals. 
These three types of action, with their reac- 
tions, not only solve social problems but give 
rise to social problems and make life and 
No doubt much of our 
school education has been improving the 
What 


have our public schools been doing to im- 


living very complex. 
thinking phase only, if even that. 


prove the feeling of emotional capabilities? 
What habits in conduct, which may be for 
the betterment of society, have the schools 
taught individuals? True enough, much 
has been said about teaching habits, but 
have proper habits of conduct actually been 
learned in school? Just as two hours of 
preaching by the ministers of former days 
apparently did not materially improve the 
ideals or the actions of the congregation, so 
to-day six hours per day, five days per week, 
for nine months per year have apparently 
little effect on the ideals and habits of social 
activity. The importance of ideals should 
not be minimized because these are funda- 
be taught if 


thinking, rationalization and sane judgment 


mental and must reflective 


are to be developed. Is it not a sad reflection 
on society, and especially the schools, to 
realize that the boys and girls are not being 
taught to have definite feelings in favor of 
certain actions which have been found by 
society to be worthwhile for social existence 
continuance; and to have no 


and social 
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definite feeling against certain actions which 
our social inheritance has definitely shown 
to be detrimental for present and future 
generations? If the public school has devel- 
oped the ability of its pupils to have definite 
ideas and a certain passive feeling toward 
certain good action and toward certain bad 
action, has it not failed in developing habits 
of action toward these good things of life 
and against the wrongs of society ? 

Society is beginning to ask the profession 
of education to show that it is worth all that 
it is costing. Sufficient evidence is available 
to prove that society must have education of 
the proper type to perpetuate itself, but the 
problem is one of being able to prove that 
the type of education furnished by the pub- 
lie schools is the kind which will work for 
the betterment and perpetuation of our 
social order. This is not intended to be a 
pessimistic picture, because the public 
schools are making progress. 

However, if the public schools are to 
function in an effective and efficient fashion, 
its teachers must catch the significance of 
all that is involved. This is a challenge to 
teacher education institutions. The matter 
of a proper teacher education program is 
something much more important than 
merely filling our teacher education institu- 
tions with students in order to boast about 
having the largest department in the college 
or that the institution is the largest college. 
It will require something more important 
than being able to have in college a group 
of young men and young women who have 
been able to rank in the top brackets of the 
secondary schools, in the so-called intelli- 
gence tests and in the placement tests. It 
will require something more important than 
the ability to pass with high marks the 
examinations given in academic fields, on 
techniques of teaching, methods of instruc- 
tion and psychology of learning. I do not 
wish to minimize either the importance of 
intelligence or the importance of having a 
comprehensive grasp of the social inheri- 
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tance in terms of knowledge, which may 
include our professional literature, but these 
students, the future teachers of our public 
schools, must have much more than all these 
achievements. 

The teachers of the public schools must 
know life and know how life is being lived, 
not just in a selected and protected profes- 
sional group, but as lived in all parts of the 
country and on all levels of living. How is 
it possible for an academically minded 
teacher to direct a world-wise boy or girl 
who knows the trials and difficulties of life 
to a greater degree than the teachers them- 
selves ? 

On all sides statements relative to advanc- 
The 
improvement of standards, no doubt, is a 
desirable thing, but it is a question of 
whether more of the same sort of teacher 
education will bring the results which are 
desired. After the standard which requires 
four years of college education is attained 
for every teacher in the public schools, the 
important move appears to be that of im- 
proving the quality of the instruction given 
in those four years, in order that the product 
may be more in tune with the needs. It 
appears that the vital problem is neither one 
of more or less academic education, nor one 


ing standards for teachers are heard. 


of more or less professional work, but the 
vital problem is one of whether the work 
given to the prospective teacher actually 
functions and meets the needs and problems 
as found by the teacher in the public schools. 

How may the instruction in a _ teacher 
education institution, whether in academic 
or in professional courses, be vitalized? One 
of the first apparent requisites is the elimina- 
tion of the fine-drawn distinction between 
Four years is spent in college 
to develop an entity known as a teacher. 
Whether we are educating a teacher for 


departments. 


English, science, art, music or shop, it is 
essential that the teacher have a knowledge 
of the social inheritance. It is important 
that this social inheritance be so organized 
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in the thinking of the prospective teacher 
that he can see how it fits into the problems 
confronting society, which the boys and girls 
of the publie schools will, in turn, be called 
upon to solve. Social inheritance is passed 
along to us by society as a whole and, in 
turn, is used to solve the problems of society 
as a whole: It is not passed along by society 
in isolated parcels, a little bit in the form 
of economies, a little as mathematics, a small 
amount as science and still more as litera- 
ture. Each field of learning has concomitant 
and interdependent phases of social life. It 
is possible to dissect the dead, but real living 
organisms must be considered as a whole. 
The college is apt to take a perfectly normal 
obvious situation or condition and cut it 
up into many parts, and present it so ab- 
normally that it may become obscure and 
While it is 


recognized that education may become so 


confusing to the students. 


generalized that it can not be applied to a 
specific problem, the argument here is for 
more attention to be given to the problems 
of social life as they are actually existing. 
Instructors in teacher education institutions 
may make their contribution along these 
lines more vital if they know English, eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, history, geog- 
raphy, science, art, music, business, indus- 
trial arts, home-making, vocation, health and 
physical education. No instructor could be 
a specialist in all these fields, but sufficient 
knowledge of those fields, aside from the 
confessed speciality, to give appreciation for 
them in the general scheme of affairs is 
essential. 

Another problem which is apparent in 
teacher education is the trust placed in text- 
books. If the instructors have a sufficient 
background of the whole problem of educa- 
tion, courses in many instances might be 
taught without text- 


more successfully 


books. The use of many books is not to be 
minimized. The importance of securing 
information from other sources which may 


be more direct and of more value is worthy 
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Many 


of the problems which teacher education 


of emphasis tor a vitalized program. 


institutions attempt to solve are approached 
aviation through 
Not only does this 


too much lke learning 
correspondence COUPSeS, 
apply to the professional problems, but also 
to the academic problems. Students are 
taught history, government, sociology and 
economics from books in a very highly aca- 
demic fashion when there are many oppor- 
tunities to see first-hand and study first-hand 
to better advantage the problems which are 
under consideration. In other words, the 
laboratory method may be applied in more 
courses than in science. Even in science 
courses, it might be well to go out into indus- 
try itself to teach better some of the prob- 
lems which are difficult to solve by the rather 
formal laboratory techniques used in col- 
leges. If instructors in teacher education 
institutions used society more as a labora- 
tory, the imitation of the students as later 
public school teachers would not be so costly. 
Some college teaching is very much like 
the person who goes to a movie and becomes 
touching scenes of 
poverty with its results that the handker- 


chief must be used to dry the tears; while 


so emotionalized by the 


at the same time, a very similar condition 
may exist at home with a next-door neighbor, 
but the only reaction toward the neighbor 
is a Statement to the effect that they might 
be able to get somewhere if they would be 
worth anything. In history classes, some of 
the instructors give long and profound lec- 
tures about monarchs and about the auto- 
cratic Ways in which rulers in Europe have 
led their peoples, condemning such action 
in the extreme. These same instructors fail 
to see that the students are interpreting the 
teacher’s actions in the conducting of the 
class as being similar to the action of the 
autocratic leaders of Europe. Many similar 
illustrations may be found in college life, 
and even though able to quote it, Emerson’s 
warning little “*Your 
actions speak so loudly I can not hear what 


makes difference : 
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you say.’’ In other words, the organization 
of instruction of teacher education institu- 
tions must be democratic and in keeping 
with those things which are said to be twen- 
tieth century procedures, both in society and 
in the running of a good school system. To 
make college instruction vital it surely must 
be part of life and not something wholly 
different from what life is and should be. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to make in- 
struction in a teacher education institution 
function effectively if those who are giving 
the instruction have had no experience as 
teachers in the public schools. It is the 
belief of many leaders in education that 
students will receive more valuable inciden- 
tal learning from an instructor, whether in 
an academic or a professional course, if the 
instructor has had experience in various 
types and levels of the public schools. There 
is a danger of college instructors becoming 
so intensely interested in the one course 
which they teach that they fail to see the 
reason for teaching it. It is like art for 
art’s sake. To have had previous experi- 
ence in the publie schools and to visit classes 
in the public schools at least once every 
month or two, should certainly help to keep 
the college instructor in closer touch with 
the problems for which he is preparing the 
prospective teacher. There appears to be 
the danger of instructors doing what the 
swimmer did, when he hung his clothing on 
a hickory limb and never went near the 
water. 

Sufficient has been said by others concern- 
ing visual education as a means of vitalizing 
instruction in teacher education, that it 
should here suffice to merely mention the 
use of charts, graphs, diagrams, maps, 
stereopticons, movies and even the radio. 

Much has been said about the ‘‘college on 
wheels.’’ It appears that only a start has 
been made in the use of travel as a means 
of vitalizing instruction for teacher educa- 
tion. Can you imagine the difference be- 
tween a geography teacher who faces his 
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class with the dry facts as obtained from 
books, and the one who out of the richness 
of travel can give many sidelights from first- 
hand experience and who ean read into the 
books which the pupils are using those inter- 
esting and valuable lessons not found on the 
cold page? 
true with the teacher of chemistry or the 
The instructor who has 


Does not the same thing hold 


teacher of physics? 
obtained all his information from text-books, 
lectures and the college laboratory can not 
successtully compete, other things being 
equal, with the instructor who, in addition 
to knowledge attained in the traditional 
manner, has seen the way in which industry 
is using these scientific facts. Because of 
first-hand experience, the latter can tell 
much better than any book ean describe of 
the marvels of modern industry. From 
which of the following instructors would you 
prefer to secure history instruction—the one 
who has filled himself with facts from books 
and lectures relative to our historical back- 
ground or the one who has, in addition to a 
number of these facts, visited first-hand and 
caught something of the spirit of the his- 
torical background which comes from visit- 
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ing the historical shrines? Which teacher 
do you think will do the better job in guiding 
the boys and girls in the problems of liv- 
ing—the one who has secured his informa- 
tion from the text-books of the college or the 
one who, in addition to some of the college 
text-book material, has been guided by col- 
lege instructors in visits through the rich 
and poor sections of our cities; through the 
legislative and judicial halls of our nation ; 
through the great churches and cathedrals ; 
to the lyceums and operas ; to hear our polit- 
ical, economic, social and artistic leaders 
first-hand; to be natural in the fine art of 
conversation, regardless of color, class or 
creed; to learn the social amenities of so 
ciety; to contact people with all types of 
hobbies and with all types of peculiarities, 
including those with abnormalities ? 

This type of teacher education, along with 
a properly organized extra-class program 
within the college, fairly well 
known but fullest 
possibilities, will develop the personalities 
of the students far beyond present levels 
and in turn pay big dividends in the pub- 


which is 


not developed to its 


lie schools. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN INTERNATIONAL HOSTEL IN 
LONDON 

THE Christian Science Monitor reports that 
an international hostel for school children will be 
opened in London this summer. It is the first 
to be conducted in England and will be managed 
by the School Journey Association, a voluntary 
body of teachers which has been active in similar 
work since 1911. 

The hostel consists of two houses at Clapham 
Common. Accommodation will be provided for 
a hundred and twenty boys and girls who visit 
London in school parties. Children from the 
Continent, from the Empire and from the United 
States are to be received, as well as from all 
parts of Great Britain, and opportunities are to 
be provided for them to become acquainted. The 
cost for each child is to be from 3s. 6d. a day 





including meals. The lease follows many years 
of effort on the part of the association to meet 
the needs of those making educational visits to 
London. 

According to H. W. Barter, secretary of the 
association, there is already a waiting list of 
five hundred boys and girls for the use of the 
hostel. The new plan would enable children 
from the remotest parts of Great Britain to get 
acquainted with the city. At present trips are 
easier to arrange to some foreign capitals than 
to London. 

Approximately 80,000 children went on school 
journeys in Great Britain and abroad last year 
under the auspices of the association, and parties 
of children from the Netherlands, France, Bel- 
other European countries visited 


gium and 


England. 
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THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


A GENERAL division within the College of 
Liberal Arts and Seienees to develop and ad- 
minister an undergraduate curriculum of general 
education has been established by the University 
of [llinois. 


of students who are seeking a general education 


It is designed to serve the interests 
as contrasted with training for research or the 
professions. The plan proposes that the division 
and the new curriculum be ready for operation 
in the first 1940-41 to take eare of, 


at the beginning, not more than two hundred and 


semester of 


fifty freshmen. 

Although the primary funetion of the division 
will be to develop and administer a new under- 
graduate curriculum in general edueation, it is 
planned, if suceessful, that it should eventually 
assume certain other closely related functions. 
One of the most immediate of these would be the 
guiding and counseling of all freshmen regis- 
tered in the general division of the college. For 
this purpose it is planned to subject all these 
freshmen to a series of tests, sueh as I.Q. achieve- 
ment, placement, college aptitude, personality, 
vocational interest and other tests, and to de- 
velop the personnel work involved as part of its 
educational program. In this work it is assumed 
that the division will make use of the existing 


The 


announcement states that the “program is de- 


personnel bureau or an expansion of it. 


signed for the normal undergraduate, not for the 
inferior or delinquent student.” 

The new curriculum will consist of a group of 
general courses, one in each of the following: 
verbal expression, biologieal science, physical 
seience, history of civilization, social science, lit- 
erature and fine arts and philosophy and psy- 
chology. These are intended to be non-depart- 
mental courses, their content being determined 
by the nature of the field in its relation to the 
educational needs of the student, rather than by 
Each 


is intended to introduce the student to an impor- 


the boundaries of existing departments. 


tant area of knowledge, and to make him famil- 
iar with the methods and point of view charae- 
teristie of the field in question and the eontribu- 


tions it ean make to the improvement of 


individual and social living. As an additional 


means of seeuring continuity of interest and 


integration of subject-matter, it is proposed that 
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these shall be year courses. Each of them will 
be the equivalent of a departmental course meet- 
Of the 
seven general courses given above, the student 
will be required to complete six, including the 
first four in the list, by the end of his junior 
Before receiving credit for one of these 


ing four times a week for two semesters. 


year. 
courses a general examination given at the end 
of the year must be passed. Proficiency ex- 
aminations will be given at stated intervals in 
all the general courses. 

Each student in the division, not later than 
the beginning of his junior year, will seleet a 
field of concentration in which a program of 
thirty-two hours of work, fifteen hours of which 
will be in one department, will be required. 


AWARD OF PRIZES TO TEACHERS OF 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE three annual prizes of $1,000 each to the 
best teachers of undergraduate students at the 
University of Chicago have been awarded by 
President Robert M. Hutchins, who acts on the 
advice of a committee of deans, to Ralph Buchs- 
baum, instructor in zoology; Clarence H. Faust, 
assistant professor of English, and William C. 

Krumbein, instruetor in geology. 

The award this year is the second since an 
eastern alumnus of the university gave $75,000 
to raise the amount of the prizes to a thousand 
dollars. Those to whom they were awarded last 
year were: William T. Hutchinson, associate 
professor of American history; Joseph J. 
Schwab, instructor in biological sciences in the 
college, and Reginald J. Stephenson, instructor 
in physies. 

The purpose of the awards is “to interest 
teachers in training not only scholars and re- 
search workers, but also young men and women 
for intelligent and public-spirited participation 
and leadership in business, civie and profes- 
sional life.” Prizes for undergraduate teaching, 
consisting of a citation and cash award, were 
first made in 1930. 

The following details in regard to those receiv- 
ing the awards are given in an official statement : 


Dr. Buchsbaum, thirty-one years old, did his un- 
dergraduate and graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, receiving his Ph.D. in 1932. He joined the 
faculty as an instructor in the college the previous 
year and has been a notably successful teacher of 
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the general course in biological sciences, one of the 
four broad general courses all college students must 
pass. Last fall his book ‘‘Animals without Back- 
bones,’’ which is designed for the new-plan general 
course, attracted wide attention. He left early this 
week for Panama to do research, unaware of the 
award. 

Dean Faust has spent most of his teaching career 
at the University of Chicago, joining the faculty 
in 1930 as an instructor in English. He was ap- 
pointed dean of students of the Division of the 
Humanities and assistant professor of English in 
1935 and last year was made associate professor. 
He received his master’s degree in 1929 and his 
Ph.D. in 1934 from the University of Chicago. 
Among the courses he teaches ace a basie course in 
Old English, Old English poetry and English gram- 
mar, analytical and historical. Dean Faust is 
thirty-eight years old. 
with ef- 


He was 


Dr. Krumbein has combined research 
fective teaching in the field of geology. 
trained at the University of Chicago, receiving his 
master’s in 1930 and his Ph.D. in 1932. He 
joined the faculty as an instructor in 1931 and last 
year was named assistant professor. His courses 
include research in sedimentology and principles of 
petroleum geology. 

AN OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


CONFERENCE AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


THE annual Youth Problems Conference will 
be held on August 3, 4 and 5 at Ithaca, with 
emphasis on occupational adjustment—how to 


He is thirty-seven years old. 


merit, secure and use a job. The conference 
will be conducted by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department and Cornell University. 

The New York Association of Social Studies 
Teachers, the New York State Science Teachers 
Association, the directors of vocational industrial 
education, the National Youth Administration 
Group and the State Association of Attendance 
and Child Adjustment Workers will hold meet- 
ings on Thursday, August 3, prior to the open- 
ing of the general conference on Thursday 
evening. 

Dr. James S. Thomas, president of Clarkson 
College of Technology and director of the edu- 
vational bureau of the Chrysler Institute, will 
speak on Thursday evening on “Can Education 
and Industry Cooperate in Occupational Adjust- 
ment?” 

“The Requirements Faced by Youth for En- 
trance and Continuation in Occupations” will 
be diseussed on Friday morning from the view- 
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points of the schools, of labor, of industry and 
of out-of-school youth. Among the speakers will 
be Mrs. Betty Hawley, of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for New York; 
William J. Small, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo; and Karl D. Hesley, New York 
state director of the National Youth Adminis 
tration. 

A youth panel will present its views under the 
title, “Youth Express Their Problems,” on Fri 
Flora Thurston, professor ot 


Voeational Edueation, 


day afternoon. 
home economics education, Cornell University, 
will be chairman. 

Section groups that afternoon will consider: 


Home and School Cooperation in Occupational 
Adjustment. 

An Adequate Program of Guidance for Occupa 
tional Adjustment. 

Preparation through Home and Family Experi 
ence for Occupational Adjustment. 

Contributions of Science and Social Studies Edu 
cation to Occupational Adjustment of Youth. 

Occupational Adjustment Needs of Out-of-School 
Youth. 

Needed Changes in Programs of Vocational In 
struction to Meet Present-Day Occupational Adjust 
ment Demands. 

Increasing the Contribution of the Normal School, 
College and University to Occupational Adjustment 
of Youth. 


Brister, 
president, New York State Congress of Parents 


Among the speakers will be Mrs. 


and Teachers; Oscar F. Kerlin, superintendent 
of schools, Elmira; J. V. Hanna, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, New York University, and 
secretary of the Personnel Counseling Service, 
West Side Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York City; Robert Voss, director of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, Rochester; 
Mark Entorf, extension assistant professor of 
home economics; A. W. Saar, administrative as- 
sistant, National Youth Administration; Verne 
A. Bird, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Rochester; A. K. Getman, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, New York State 
Edueation Department. 

At the conference dinner on Friday, Dr. Nicho- 
las Hans, lecturer in education at the Froebel So- 
ciety Courses for Teachers, London, will be the 
speaker. His address will be upon the subject, 
“Recent Attempts in England toward Occupa- 
tional Adjustment through Education.” 
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On Saturday the conclusions of the several 
units of the conference will be brought together, 
and Dr. O. R. LeBeau, of the 
American Voeational Association, present 
the topic, “A Coordinated Community Program 
to Meet the Oceupational Adjustment Problems 
of Youth.” 
American Youth Commission, will present ‘Pat- 


Action.” 


Intormation 


research agent 


will 


Dr. Howard Bell, associate director, 


terns for Community 


Detailed may he 


Eduea- 


programs and 


obtained trom the Graduate School ot 


tion, Stone Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AT a meeting on June 26 ealled by James 
Marshall, presideni of the New York City Board 
of Edueation, of members of local boards of edu- 
cation throughout the state seventeen presidents 
and representatives were present. 

The meeting was originally ealled to consider 
means of retrenchment made necessary by the 
redueed state appropriations to the schools. In 
the meanwhile the state budget had been declared 
unconstitutional and by a vote of 12 to 3, two 
towns not voting, the group passed a resolution 
this eonferenee 


stating “it is the sentiment of 


that the ten eent. reduction made by the 
Legislature in state aid for edueation be restored 


Other 


per 


by the Legislature at the special session.” 


resolutions passed unanimously were as follows: 


by Mr. Marshall of ‘‘a com 


mittee of eleven, consisting of five members of city 


The appointment 


boards of education and six members representing 
the village, central and rural school districts of the 
state, to confer as soon as possible with the leaders 
of the Legislature about state aid.’’ 

A request to the Legislature, on behalf of the 
board of education officials, that the former ‘‘ap 
point a commission for the purpose of reconsidering 
the entire subject of state aid for education, and 
that the New York State School Boards Association 
be requested to assist in this investigation. ’’ 

A request to the Legislature that provisions in the 
New York State retirement law and the adminis 
trative code of the City of New York be amended 
‘*so that school boards will be permitted to retire 
teachers at the age of sixty-five instead of the age 
of seventy, or upon completion of thirty-five years 


of service.’’ 


On June 23 the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at a special 
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meeting in Albany adopted the following reso- 
lution : 


WHEREAS, At the recent session of the Legisla- 


ture, it was voted in the interest of economy to 
reduce state aid to the localities for education, by 
ten per cent., and 

WHEREAS, The respective communities benefited 
time unable to 


curtailment of 


by state aid are at the present 


absorb said cut without a serious 
educational opportunities, as they verily believe and 
have informed the Board of Regents, and 

WHEREAS, We appreciate that the thought of the 
Legislature in the proposed curtailment of state aid 
Was not in any manner to injure the schools, but 
rather so far as possible to effect economies in state 
government, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents respectfully 
requests the State Legislature now in special session 
full of state aid for the 
present year, and suggests that a commission simi- 


to restore the measure 
lar to the Friedsam Commission be formed to recon- 
sider the entire subject of state aid for education. 


THE DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT 
FISHER, OF THE WESTERN 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

AN open letter has been addressed to Governor 
Clarence D. Martin, of the State of Washing- 
ton, by six members of the House of Represen- 
tatives from the state: Warren C. Magnuson, 
Mon C. Wallgren, Martin F. Smith, Knute Hill, 
Charles H. Leavy and John M. Coffee. 

The letter reads: 

Word has just reached us that steps are being 
taken which will lead to the removal of C. H. Fisher 
as president of the Western College of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. Many citizens of the 
state, along with federal educational officials, have 
written or called to express their concern over the 
welfare of President Fisher, whose sixteen years of 
service has given him a wide acquaintance in aca- 
among hundreds of teachers 

So far as we have been able 


demic cireles and 
throughout the state. 
to determine, his work as an educator is held in 
the highest esteem by fellow academicians. 

We are advised that the trustees have failed to 
state the reasons for President Fisher’s removal. 
Everything in connection with the entire proceed- 
ings appears to be shrouded in a cloak of secrecy. 
We feel that such conduct by one of the high educa- 
tional bodies of our state is not consistent with the 
principles of educational democracy, which Presi- 
dent Fisher exemplified during his long tenure of 


office. 
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The undersigned members of the Washington Con 
gressional Delegation respectfully request that you 
ask the Board of Trustees for the College to recon- 
sider their action in calling for the dismissal of 
President Fisher. We earnestly appeal to you as 
the Governor of the State and as a fellow Democrat 
to take such steps as you may deem appropriate, 
with a view to rectifying what we believe to be a 
grave injustice. To allow it to stand may well serve 
to reflect unfavorably upon all those belonging to 
the party in power, under whose administration this 
act has taken place. Although the matter is pri 
marily one of state concern, we feel sure that vou 
appreciate the natural interest we feel constrained 
to manifest as congressional representatives of the 


State of Washington. 


CONFERRING OF AN HONORARY 
DEGREE ON ARCHIBALD 
MacLEISH 
AMONG honorary degrees conferred by Yale 
University on June 21 the degree of doctor of 
literature Archibald Mae- 
Leish, whose name was recently sent by Presi- 
Roosevelt to the for confirmation 
as librarian of Congress. William 
Lyon Phelps, university public orator, presented 
the candidates, and President Charles Seymour 


was conferred on 


dent Senate 


Professor 


The citations in confer- 


Mr. MacLeish 


conferred the degrees. 
ring the degree on were as 
follows: 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, LITT.D. 
Professor Phelps: 

American Poet. Born in Illinois on Browning’s 
birthday, he attended the Hotchkiss School, took his 
B.A. at Yale in 1915, and the degree of Bachelor of 
Law cum laude at Harvard in 1919 after serving as 
As an undergraduate 
his versatility was remarkable. Phi Beta Kappa, 
chairman of the Yale Literary Magazine, he was 
also half-back on the University Football Team, 
captain of the Swimming Team, chairman of the 
Junior Promenade Committee, excelling in scholar 
ship, original composition in prose and verse, major 
athletic sports and social distinction. And while 
still an undergraduate, he attracted attention from 
both faculty and students for original thinking, 
independence of mind and skill in oral and written 


chairman of its Law Review. 


expression. 

His law studies were interrupted by the war; he 
enlisted in August, 1917, and showed the same con 
spicuous ability as he had in peaceful pursuits, 
rising from Sergeant, to Second Lieutenant, to First 
Lieutenant, saw active service at Chateau-Thierry, 
in the Field Artillery, and was promoted to Captain. 

His ability has been recognized by appointments 
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as lecturer at Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago and Yale. But 
many different fields of action are not 
world thinks of him when they see or hear his name. 


all of these honors on so 


what the 


He is a poet, and it is as a poet that he is known 
in both continents. 

His first volume of verse was published in 1924, 
he won the Pulitzer Prize in poetry in 1982, and 
more than a dozen volumes have come from his pen 
As a dramatist he is the leader in a special field 
he is the foremost American writer of plays for the 
radio. Always distinguished for original thought 
and economy of words, the impact of these dramas 
on intelligent listeners is powerful. He has applied 
his technical knowledge of artillery to thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn and that reach farther 


than any cannon. 


President Seymour: 

With pride in your varied distinction, with grati 
tude for the poetry you have given to America and 
the world, with deep satisfaction that in all your 
achievements you have maintained the Yale tradi 
tion of loyalty to freedom of thought and of expres 
sion, your university confers upon you the degree 
of Doctor of Letters and admits you to all its rights 


and privileges. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


TWELVE honorary degrees were awarded by 


University at its two hundred and 


Harvard 
eighty-sixth commencement exercises on June 22. 
The degrees were conferred by President James 


B. Conant, who made the following citations: 


Doctor oF LAWS 

Endicott Peabody, head master of Groton School 
The builder of a famous school, a master honored 
and revered by generations of devoted pupils. 

New 


A judge worthy of his name, judi 


Learned Hand, judge, U. 8S. Cireuit Court, 
York City 
cial in his temper, profound in his knowledge; a 
philosopher whose decisions affect a nation. 

Howard W. Odum, dean of the School of Publie Ad 
ministration, University of North Carolina—A 
pioneer surveyor of the modern South; from an 
academic vantage point he directs and inspires a 


vigorous attack on the social problems of to 


morrow. 
Wallace B. Donham, dean of the Harvard Business 
School 


originality and daring have shown us how a uni 


A man of business turned educator; his 


versity should educate the business man. 


DocTOR OF SCIENCE 


Percy W. Bridgman, Hollis professor of mathemat 


ics and natural philosophy, Harvard University 





who transforms stubborn 


An ¢ 


matter by high pressures ; 


xperimentalist 





a logician who alters 
physical theory by acute analysis. 

Charles I 
Motors Research Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


Kettering, engineer, president of General 


An engineer in the great American tradition, an 
inventor whose imagination has quickened both 
industry and science. 
Hans Zinsser, Charles Wilder professor of bacteriol 
ogy and immunology, Harvard Universitvy—A 
dy namic teacher whose vision extends be yond his 
secret 


laboratory; a famed investigator of the 


ways of man’s microscopic enemies. 
Doctor OF LETTERS 


Rei ner, 


vard University 


George 1. professor ot Egyptology, Har 


Egyptologist without equal; a 


relentless excavator, he recaptures for this age 
the glories of a distant past. 

Wallace Notestein, Sterling professor of English 
history, Yale University—A critical historian of 


the Stuart parliaments; his accomplishment of a 
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great task puts before us the significant record 
of the first triumphs of the House of Commons. 


DocToR OF ARTS 


William Emerson, dean of the School of Architee- 
ture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology— 
An educational statesman in the field of architee- 
ture, administrator and teacher at the Institute 
of Technology, our distinguished neighbor. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Walter B. Briggs, until recently associate librarian, 
Harvard College Library—An officer of the col- 
lege library during four decades, to all who seek 
knowledge among our books a patient and kindly 
guide. 
Bruce Rogers, New Fairfield, Conn., designer of 
books, adviser to the Harvard University Press— 
A skilled designer of the printed page, adviser 
to the press in both this university and in the 


ancient Cambridge across the sea. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES Monroe Situ has resigned from 
the presidency of the Louisiana State Univer 
sity. He has left Baton Rouge, and a warrant 
has been issued for his arrest on the grounds ot 
financial irregularities in the management of the 
funds of the university. 

Dr. Freperick B. Ropinson, whose retirement 
from the presidency of the College of the City 
of New York becomes effective on July 1, has 


been voted an annual pension of $9,964 by the 
Board of the New York City Teachers Retire- 


ment Fund. 


Dr. Avery A, SHAw, for the past thirteen 
years president of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, has announced his intention of retiring. 


Dr. JAMES M, Lanpis, dean of the Law School 
at Harvard University, has been elected Byrne 
professor of administrative law. He sueceeds 
Dr. Felix Frankfurter, who is 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. Dr. 


now associate 
Landis will also take charge of the graduate 
seminary previously conducted by Justice Frank- 
turter. 


Dr. Epwarp J. Moore, professor of physics at 
the University of Buffalo, has been appointed 
School of Arts and 


dean of the Graduate 


Seiences. 


LesLIE J. BucHAN, professor of accounting in 
the College of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration of Tulane University, has been ap- 
He will succeed 
Dean Morton A. Aldrich, who is retiring from 


pointed dean of the college. 


active service. 

Dr. Doucuass W. Miuier, for the past five 
years a member of the administrative staff of 
Syracuse University, has been promoted to be 
assistant dean. 

Dr. Howarp member of the 
department of history at the Mount Hermon 
School, Mass., will join the faculty of Stockton 
Junior College, California. 


HOPKINS, a 


Dr. PAUL FRIEDLANDER, until 1937 professor 
of Greek at the University of Halle, has been 
appointed for a two-year period lecturer in the 
Graduate School of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. I. M. Linrortn, professor of Greek at 
the University of California at Berkeley, has 
been appointed for the next academic year visit- 
ing professor under the Edward Fleming West 
Foundation at Princeton University. He is the 
first incumbent of the newly established pro- 
fessorship in the classies. 


RETIREMENTS at the close of the academic year 
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of members of the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity include Dr. Arthur C. L. Brown, pro- 
fessor of English; Dr. Herbert A. Potts, pro- 
fessor of oral surgery; Dr. William C. Bauer, 
professor of electrical engineering; William H. 
Burger, professor of civil engineering; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Haas, professor of geology and geog- 
raphy; William G. Smith, professor of engi- 
neering drawing, and Dr. Roberto Brenes-Mesén, 
professor of Romance languages. 

Av Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I., Dr. 
Joseph Bowden, for forty-one years professor 
of mathematics, has retired with the title of pro- 
fessor emeritus; Dr. Ruth Mohl and Dr. Owen 
G. Groves, associate professors of English, have 
Dr. Fran- 
cis K. Ballantine, assistant professor of phi- 


been promoted to full professorships. 


losophy at the University of Mississippi, has 
received leave of absence for one year to serve 
in a similar capacity at Adelphi College. 

THE Rev. Jonn F. Cox, dean of Holy Cross 
College, has been appointed president of the 
newly established Cranwell Preparatory School, 
Lenox, Mass. 

Kart FE. WHINNERY, formerly principal of 
the high school at Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. He succeeds 
Frank J. Prout, who has become president of 
the Bowling Green State University. 

ON account of the reorganization of the pub- 
lie schools of Pomona, Calif., Emmett Clark, for 
the past ten years superintendent, will become 
superintendent of elementary schools at the be- 
and Clifton C. 


Winn, now assistant superintendent, will become 


ginning of the next school year 


superintendent of high schools. 


Brown University conferred on June 19 the 
doctorate of laws on Dr. Vannevar Bush, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
previously dean of engineering and vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; on Dr. Albert D. Mead, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the university, and on Helen M. Dan- 
forth, president of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. The doctorate of letters was conferred 
on William S. Learned, a member of the staff of 
the Carnegie 
of Teaching. 


Foundation for the Advancement 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY on June 18 conferred 
the doctorate of laws on Dr. Charles Seymour, 
president of Yale University, who was the prin- 
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cipal commencement speaker; the doctorate ot 
Dr. Frank Freeman, 
psychology at the University of Chicago, and on 
Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, professor of publie health 
at the Yale University Sehool of Medicine. The 
doctorate of literature was conferred on Odell 


English at 


selence on professor of 


Shepard, Goodwin professor of 


Trinity College. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York, received the 
degree of doctor of laws at the commencement 
exercises of Boston University; Chandrama C. P. 
Isabella Col 


received the degree of 


Dass, president-elect of Thoburn 


lege, Lueknow, India, 


doctor of pedagogy. 


THE University of Rochester conferred hon 
orary degrees on June 19 on Dr. Peter Henry 
Buck, director of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 
and on Dr. Philip A. Shaffer, dean of the Medi 
eal School of Washington University, St. Louis. 


CoLBy COLLEGE, on June 19, conferred the doe 
torate of laws on Dr. Trevor Arnett, president 
of the General Edueation Board, New York, and 
on Dr. Frank B. 
Northwestern 


Snyder, president eleet ot 


University, who was the eom 


mencement speaker. 


At the commencement Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., the doetorate of 
Dr. Charles 


Kraus, professor of chemistry at 


exereises ol 


August 
Uni 


versity, president of the Ameriean Chemieal So 


scienee was conferred on 


Brown 


ciety, and the doctorate of letters on Perry Dun 
lap Smith, head master of the North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill, president 
of the Country Day School Head Masters Asso 
Dr. Charles Merz, editor of The Neu 
York Times, gave the commencement address. 


ciation. 


He spoke on “Education and Demoeracy.” 


AMONG the honorary degrees conferred by 
Temple University was the doctorate of laws on 
Dr. Alexander Jerry Stoddard, the newly ap 
pointed the Philadelphia 
publie schools. 


superintendent of 


THERE was held at the University of Sofia, 
Bulgaria, from May 20 to 26 a celebration of the 
On this 


oceasion there were named ninety-two doctors 


fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 


honoris causa for outstanding achievement in 
Of these 
the following were from America: Professor G. 


various scientific and other directions. 
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Professor Claude Burton Hutchi- 
son, Viadimir N. Ipatieff, Professor 
Albert Russell Mann, Dean William F. Russell, 
Professor Joseph Alois Schumpeter and Nikola 
Tesla. 

A portrait of Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, pro 


fessor of psychology at Columbia University, a 


DD. Birkhoff, 


Professor 


recent gift to Wesleyan University, was placed 
on public view on June 18 in the Honors College 
of the university. The portrait was painted by 
Howard L. Hildebrandt, who also painted the 
portrait of the late Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike 
that was presented to the university last vear. 
}oth are alumni of the university. 

THI School, 
Nebraska, has Dr... 
W. Crabtree, secretary emeritus of the National 


High 


honor of 


teachers club. of 


Hooper 
heen named In 


Education Association. 

THE Albert Medal of the Royal Society of 
Arts for 1939 has been awarded to Sir Thomas 
H. Holland, principal and vice-chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh. The medal was estab- 
lished in 1862 as a memorial of the Prince Con- 
sort, who was for eighteen years president of 
the society. It is awarded annually for “dis- 


tinguished merit in) promoting arts, manufae- 


tures or commerce.” 

Dr. Hersert [. PRIESTLEY, professor of Mex- 
ican history of the 
brary of the University of California at Berke- 


and librarian Baneroft Li- 
lev, was presented with the gold medal for lit- 
erature, scholarship and research at a_ recent 
meeting of the Commonwealth Club. Dr. George 
R. Stewart, associate professor of English at the 
university, received the gold medal for creative 
literature. 

Dr. Joun M. MANLY, professor of English 
at the University of Chieago, has been awarded 
the Biennial Sir Israel Gollanez Memorial prize 
of the British Academy for his research on the 
“Canterbury Tales.” 

Mrs. Etta A. Torpt, dean of the faculty of 
the Institute of Musieal Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, died on June 13 at 
the age of seventy-six years. She had been a 
member of the faculty for thirty-four years. 

JOSEPH GRAFTON MINOT, for many years pres- 
ident of the Industrial School for Crippled and 
Deformed Children in Boston, died on June 19 at 


the age of eighty-one years. 
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Dr. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, professor of 
history and chairman of the department at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has 
been granted sabbatical leave for one year. He 


plans to do researeh work in Europe. 


Dr. WALFRED A, ANDERSON, professor of rural 
social organization at Cornell University, sailed 
on June 16 for England. He has received leave 
of absence for the first term of the next academic 
year, which he will spend in Sweden, Norway 
and Finland. 

Dr. Payson Situ, formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Education for Massachusetts and now 
a member of the Graduate School of Education 
at Harvard University, gave the commencement 
address at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

Dr. CLypE R. MILLER, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
secretary of the Institute for 
Analysis, was one of the principal speakers on 


Propaganda 


the alumni college program at the Ohio State 


University. His subject was “Propaganda- 


Dictatorship and Demoeracy.” 
SHAW, president of the Na- 
chief 


Dr. REUBEN T. 
tional Edueation 
speaker at the Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions held at the University of Omaha on June 
12 and 13. 

THE Brazilian Government has withdrawn its 
invitation to the World Federation of Eduea- 
tion Associations to meet in Rio de Janeiro in 
It is said that this has been done be- 


Association, was the 


August. 
cause the government does not regard the time 
as opportune tor a meeting which might involve 
The Gov- 
ernment will, however, weleome a visit to Brazil 


a discussion of conflicting ideologies. 


from delegates and members from August 6 to 
11, the time at which the conference was to have 
been held. 

THE fourth annual Institute for Librarians in 
Service will be held from July 31 to August 11 
at the University of Chicago. The subject of 
“Principles and Practice of Book Selection” will 
be treated at this year’s institute, sponsored by 
the university’s Graduate Library School. The 
1939 program is planned generally for ad- 
ministrators in public, school and college li- 
braries, department and branch chiefs, teachers 
of library science, library assistants and mem- 
bers of other professions concerned with the 
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selection and distribution of books. Two meet- 
ings will be held daily. More than 350 persons 
attended the institute last year. Among the 


speakers and their subjects this year will be: 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York, who will diseuss 
design, format, typography and binding in the 
movement toward improving the book as a phys 
ical object; Bertha L. Gunterman, editor of chil- 
dren’s books at Longmans, Green and Company, 
will diseuss “The Best Recent Books for Chil- 


dren”; Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of 
The New York Times, “Popularizing Science”; 
George Stevens, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, “Evaluation of Contemporary 
Fiction and Non-Fiction’; and E. H. MeCle!l- 
land, Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, “Selecting Books for a Technical 
Department.” 


WITH its one hundred and eighty-eighth issue, 
the Virginia Teacher suspends publication. Now 
in its twentieth volume, the magazine has ap- 
peared continuously sinee February, 1920, when 
it was established under the editorship of the late 
James C, Johnston. 


InN connection with the jubilee of the London 
County Council a short aceount of the work of 
that body has been prepared to stimulate the in- 
terest of school children in the loeal government 
of the area in whieh they live. The pamphlet 
will be issued to the older children in elementary, 
central, special and day continuation schools, and 
in secondary schools and technical institutions 
aided and maintained by the council. In the ae 
count of the work of the council the children are 
informed that in the 900 rooms at County Hall 
there is a staff of 3,700, while the couneil em- 
ploys about 73,000 other men and women, who 
work in hospitals, schools, offices and out ot 
doors. Under the care of the council are over 
4,000,000 people, over half a million being boys 
and girls attending schools. It spends about 
{37,000,000 every year on behalf of the people 
who live and work in London. Having thus 
shown the children that they have a keen per- 
sonal concern in the work, the report proceeds to 
describe briefly the different types of service un- 
dertaken by the council, namely—edueation, the 
care of the poor, housing, hospitals and public 
health, parks and playing fields, fire brigades 
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and museums. Copies of this report will be 
issued to nearly 200,000 London children. 
THE British Institute of the University ot 


Paris will be holding summer holiday courses in 
two sections, from July 3 to July 29 and from 
July 31 to August 26. 
sist of three parts: praectieal work in the French 


Both courses will eon 


language, lectures on French literature of the 
gua; 

seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and leetures on contemporary France, both social 


and political. The syllabus for the first month 


includes the history of the Freneh constitution 


and of law in Franee; France as a_ eolonial 


power; Freneh foreign policy; modern Freneh 


architecture and town-planning, and Freneh 


fiction and drama. Condueted visits will illus 


trate the arehiteeture and town-planning of the 
twentieth century. The August course will be 
partly coneerned with the history of the theater 
and of French art; French internal polities; the 
French edueational system; the industrial and 
twentieth-century 
Students 


are not required to produce any previous quali 


commercial situation, and 


painting, sculpture and decorative art. 
fication for enrolment. The secretary of the in 
stitute can advise as to board and lodging, and 
students ean also be received at the Franco 
British College of the University City, whieh 


remains open during August. 

IT is stated in Nature that a permanent com 
mission for the Application of Psychology has 
recently been appointed by the Italian National 
Board of Researches. It 


among state institutions, labor organizations and 


aims at promoting 


private persons the applieation of psychology 
in any field, with regard to seleetion and orienta 
tion, as well as to the organization of work. At 
present, applications in the scholastie field, where 
professional orientation has beeome a funetion 
of the school, are being studied in the first place ; 
applications in industries, aviation and_publie 
transport will follow. The president of the eom 
mission is Professor P. Agostino Gemelli. 


ACCORDING to the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Edueation the 


reau of Edueation in Geneva reports that a new 


International International Bu 
type of rural schools is being established by the 
Ministry of Public 


namely, an 


Hungary ; 
hostel. 


Every child subjeet to compulsory edueation and 


Instruction in 


elementary school with a 
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living more than three kilometers distant trom 
an elementary school must enter a rural school. 
This rural school is financed by the Ministry of 
Publie Instruction and is attached to a senior 
agricultural school which contributes farm pro- 
duce to the hostel, as do the parents of the 
pupils. The length of the school year varies 
from nine months in the first two grades to four 
months in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
first of these rural schools is already function- 
ing and shows prospects of being very successful. 
Another form of rural institution is the itinerant 
school, organized some time ago by the Hunga- 
rian Ministry of Publie Instruction. The school- 
masters travel from place to place taking with 
them the necessery teaching equipment. After 


a school term of approximately six months, an 
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examination is given by the master, who then goes 
on to another district. These teachers give daily 
tuition to children of school age and post-school 
instruction to adults. The results obtained in 
the itinerant schools are considered not inferior 
to those of the ordinary elementary schools. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
Slovak Government has abolished coedueation 
in high schools and urged that girls get married 
instead of taking up careers. Enrolment of 
women in the Bratislava University will be 
severely discouraged. Beginning in September 
only a small portion of girls graduated from 
primary schools will be permitted to study nurs- 
ing, social service or allied activities in three 


special institutions. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE WANDERING IQ: FACT OR 
STATISTICAL ILLUSION? 

From the University Schools of the University 
of Towa during the past few years have come a 
series of articles deseribing the results of investi- 
gations in child development which have at- 
tracted wide popular attention. According to 
the claims summarized in a recent issue of Child- 
hood Education (November, 1938), little is left 
to be desired in the way of child development if 
only the child is so fortunate as to be able to 
attend the University Schools of the University 
of Iowa, Preschool Laboratories, Elementary 
Schools or High Schools, but particularly at the 
preschool stage. Following is a partial list of the 
startling findings stated to be demonstrated by 
investigations carried on over a period of years, 


and reported in the scientifie journals: 


Studies of children at the preschool ages have 
amply demonstrated the potency of nursery school 
attendance in improving children’s IQ’s between 
the ages of two and six years. ‘‘The extent of 
upward change that may take place is truly remark- 
able. We have examples of children entering pre- 
school with average intelligence who, under espe- 
cially favorable cireumstances have later tested at 
‘genius levels.’ ’’ 

The most impressive gains in intellectual ability 
are made by children of average or inferior ability. 
Those of initially highest ability hold their superi- 
ority but make little or no gain. The gains are 


made only while in attendance at the University 
Schools. During the summer vacation they do not 
gain, ete. 

Such findings as these are startling in their 
educational and social significanee. If true, the 
secret of such transformation should be made 
known and acted upon throughout the country. 
But if the claims made are the result of errone- 
ous statistical interpretation, they ought to be 
rectified without delay. 

Analysis of the validity of these impressive 
claims calls for critical examination of one or 
more of the foundation studies upon which they 
are based. Not all the claims can be examined 
here, but those interested in a more detailed, 
documented analysis may be interested in con- 
sulting an article appearing under the name of 
the present writer in The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy,' entitled “The Wandering IQ: Is it Time 
for It to Settle Down?” In the following analy- 
sis attention will be largely confined to consider- 
ation of the basic article by Dr. Wellman to be 
found in the Journal of Genetic Psychology,’ 
entitled “Some New Bases for the Interpretation 
of the IQ.” 

The obvious straightforward method of indi- 
cating the course of mental development of chil- 
dren under given conditions is to give the results 
of the measurements of the same individual child 


17: 351-367, 1939. 
241: 116-126, 1932. 
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on a general intelligence test year after year at 
periodic intervals while he continues his develop- 
ment under the influence of a given environment 
This is 


what has been done in other studies of mental 


preschool, elementary or high school. 


development, notably in the Harvard Growth 
Study and in the California Studies of the de- 
velopment of gifted children. Yet for some un- 
specified reason Dr. Wellman fails to present 
her data in this straightforward fashion. The 
children considered in the study entered the Uni- 
versity Schools, including the Preschool Labora- 
up to 14, and these 
children at the preschool ages were given mental 


9 


tories, at all ages from 
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made by those of the genius level (IQ 140 and 
above). 

In the second table, appearing below as Table 
2, the figures are given showing the number ot 
children on repeated tests, for children classitied 
into IQ levels on the basis of their first test. 
Thus, as in Terman’s elassification, children of 
IQ 90-109 are classed as average, those of IQ 
110-119 as superior, ete. But there are marked 
discrepancies between the numbers of the chil- 


dren as given in Table 2, and those given in 


Table 1. 
taking the first test according to Table 1 is 1,333, 


For example the number of children 


whereas in Table 2 this number is reduced to 647 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN ON REPEATED TESTS 





Age (years) 2 3 4 5 6 
ear are te 93 172 150 176 180 
Bi Ghe CORE. 06 ok cc ice ae 112 181 162 137 
SUNT (OME o6.k hc cecccces aed 39 98 rt: 





tests twice a year and at longer intervals while 
in attendance at the elementary or high school. 
But one who will take the pains to examine the 
article referred to above will find that the data 
are presented in a most eonfusing way. 

Table I gives the number of children who took 
their first test at age 2, age 3, age 4, ete., up to 
age 14, ineluding 1,333 children in all. Obvi- 
ously it can not be the same child who took his 
first test at age 2, and again at age 3, 10 or any 
Yet the 
age mental ability 


assumption is that the aver- 
should be the same for the 
at age 2 as for the different 
children who enter at any later age up to 14, 
provided the mental measuring stick is accurate. 
Finding a drop of 22 points in IQ from the five- 
year-old group to the fourteen-year-old group, 
this drop is attributed to faulty standardization 


later age. 


children who enter 


of the Stanford-Binet test, whereas it is obvious 
that the drop may be accounted for by the facet 
that different groups of children are measured at 
each successive age. 

This alleged defect of the Stanford-Binet test 
—the test universally acknowledged to be by far 
the best for aceurate measurement during these 
ages—is made the basis for a transmutation of 
IQ measurements into terms of percentile scores. 
This has the effect of magnifying gains by those 
at the level of average ability (IQ 90-109), by 
the proportion of 180 to 1, in relation to gains 


¥ 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 All 
95 (P 69 77 67 71 50 61 1,333 

107 71 53 54 60 40 30 20 1,027 
35 43 52 53 42 55 46 32 574 


by a new grouping the reason for which does 
Even this total of 647 is in doubt, 


for the figures in this column add up to 624 in- 


not appear. 


stead of to 647. 
Table 1 indicates that the total number taking 
at least 3 tests was 1,027, while Table 2 gives the 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN ON REPEATED TESTS FOR CHIL 
DREN CLASSIFIED INTO IQ LEVELS ON First TES1 


Test 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Below average .. 41 41 20 11 7 +a 
BNGEEBO cccicce 246 246 135 87 57 37 11 
BUDGEION 6.0660 << 155 155 96 77 47 30 «11 
Very superior ... 148 148 88 61 43 25 11 
CN meses 3 34 26 16 14 6 
PE a sae. 6 alba 647 647 395 259 174 105 37 


total number as 395 (365 if correctly added). 

The number completing 7 tests according to 
Table 1 was 574. According to Table 2 it was 
3¢ (33 if correctly added). 

Such shifting of groups and gross errors in 
simple calculation are not likely to inspire con- 
fidence in the final conclusions. But much more 
confusing is the fact that when one checks up 
the numbers stated in Table 1 with the graph 
purporting to represent these numbers, it is 
found that there is hardly a semblance of corre 
spondence between them. This baffling puzzle is 
not to be solved unless one happens to hit upon 








the note of correction appearing in a later issue 
of the same journal stating that Figure 1 as it 
appeared in the article was “upside down.” 

It would be instructive to know how many 
persons have read the article in question without 
noticing that the first figure was upside down or 
other glaring errors and inconsistencies. It a 
large percentage of readers have done so it 
surely indicates a marked tendency on the part 
of busy people to accept uneritically the con- 
investigators whose work is 
Thus 


clusions become quoted and requoted. 


clusions stated by 


believed to be authentie. fallacious con- 

It is illuminating to examine critically one of 
the most crucial statements made in the whole 
article. It is stated that: “By the time the aver- 
age group has had seven tests, at least two-thirds 
of the group are classified as superior and very 
superior.” (Italics mine.) Interpreted in con- 
nection with the context and with Table 2, this 
is apparently intended to convey the impression 
that at least two thirds of this group of 246 who 
started as average in their first test, are classified 
as superior and very superior by their seventh 
But by the seventh test only 33 of the 
Ot these 33, 11 


test. 
original 246 remained. were 
now classed as average, and 11 (one third of 
the 33) were classed as superior, and 11 (one 
third of the 33) as very superior. 

In the first place it is naively assumed that the 
33 who took the seventh test are representative 
of the 246 who took the first test. In the second 
place in accordance with this interpretation, all 
the 155 who started as superior, all the 148 who 
started as very superior, all the 34 who started 
as geniuses and all the 41 who started as below 
Is it 


to assume that all the 33 finalists originated in 


average, had been eliminated. reasonable 
the average group, and that all other groups be- 
come eliminated? Is_ that ideal 
which eliminates all levels of ability except the 


environment 


average ? 

It seems hardly possible that this interpreta- 
tion of the expression “at least two-thirds of the 
group” can be made to fit the facets as given in 
Table 2. Apparently then, the expression “By 
the time the average group has had seven tests, 
at least two-thirds of the group are classified as 
superior and very superior” in reality means that 
by the time the average group of 246 has had 


seven tests, at least two thirds of the whole group 
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ot 647 (or rather of the mere handful of 33 re- 
maining) are classed as superior and very su- 
perior. One almost suspects an intention to be 
ambiguous or cleverly obscure. 

But if the latter meaning is the one intended, 
surely it gives no evidence in the way of im- 
provement in mental level brought about by the 
influence of the Iowa University Schools. Is it 
to be innocently assumed that the 33 finalists 
must be representative of the 647 who started, 
and that all the rise as indicated by the differ- 
ence between the average IQ’s of the initial and 
final groups is to be attributed to the stimula- 
ting environment supplied during continued at- 
tendance at the University Schools? Surely in 
this day and age there is no excuse for this 





cardinal sin of statistical procedure—gross neg- 
lect of the factor of selection as the numbers are 
reduced from 647 (if not 1,333) to 33 (or pos- 
sibly 37). The whole of the rise of 14 points 
in IQ average may easily be accounted for on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest as the 
personnel of the groups measured changed in 
the drastie reduction of their numbers from 647 
to 33. 

One might in passing inquire into the perplex- 
ing finding that, while the gain in ability is said 
to result from the mental exercise involved in 
learning, it is the children of average or of in- 
ferior ability who gain greatly by their learning, 
which is relatively small in amount and mediocre 
in quality, whereas the children of genius level 
fail to gain by their learning which is by com- 
parison vastly greater in amount and far su- 
perior in quality. 

As for the “truly remarkable” upward change 
of mental performance in the case of two indi- 
viduals from that of the average level to that of 
the genius, that is something which is likely to 
be found in any fairly large group in an ocea- 
sional child. But such a change is as likely to 
be downward as upward, and it happens in such 
cases without any known or intended change in 
the environment one way or the other. 

One will search in vain for any new psycho- 
logical or educational principle in accordance 
with which the supposed increases in mental 
ability are secured. Emphasis is placed upon 
the principle that ability is stimulated “when 
learning is fun.” But this principle is surely 
as old as Froebel’s kindergarten. 
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Mental functioning is being improved at all 
levels of ability and at all ages though not to any 
miraculous degree. But this improvement is not 
brought about by disregarding individual differ- 
ences, but by a gain in precision in identifving 
the nature and amount of such inherent differ- 
ences, and by adjustment to them. 


BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION! 

WE hear so much spoken to-day of progres- 
sive education that one wonders if it is not a 
phobia of sorts that struck out of the dark and 
affected those who concern themselves most with 
It would 
appear that school administrators live in awe 


the education of the youth of to-day. 


ot that vague term, “progressive education.” 
The highest compliment that can be paid to them 
is to name their school progressive. 

The term “progressive” has been long in exist- 
ence aS meaning a forward movement, and the 
term education has long described the process by 
which the culture of the past is transmitted to 
the generations of the present, but the connection 
of these two terms has been quite a recent de- 
velopment, and the result has created a great 
deal of confusion. It has become apparent that 
many administrators have harbored the rather 
naive concept that progress is merely deviation 
Too often little con- 
cern is given to whether that change is progres- 


from the existing methods. 


sive or retrogressive, the assumption being that 
an educational change is by its very nature a 
forward movement. 

A certain element of what is now often quite 
disparagingly referred to as “the old type” of 
educational procedure has pronounced the pro- 
moters of the new movement as charlatans and 
has said that they do homage to insincerity. 
This is highly questionable. As a group it is 
apparent that a real sincerity is probably the 
one dominant characteristic of those who have 
Rather 


than an insincerity of purpose, it would seem 


called themselves progressive educators. 


that the members of this group have confused 
their objective with their methods of procedure 
and have concluded that the procedure which 
they have initiated is necessarily achieving the 

1Some reflections and observations of a young 
man recently trained for, but not yet actively en- 
gaged in, the teaching profession. 
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ho 
y 


edueation 


The 
from the 


desired purpose. progressive 


movement arose realization that our 
educational system was stagnating and that the 
type of education which was being presented to 
the students failed to have the desired degree ot 
student in 


lite. The 


bringing of this particular problem to the at 


actual earry-over value to aid the 


confronting the problems of later 
tention of educators probably forms the pri 
mary contribution of this group to the field of 
edueation. Realizing the existing problem, this 
new group has grappled with it and has pro 
duced tangible results in many of the schools 
which we see to-day. 

The method or methods by which the solution 
to this problem has been approached is severely 
eriticized by those who oppose the movement 
and fervently supported by those who favor it. 
The tendency of the new school of thought is 
to give the student as nearly a complete freedom 
of choice in his educational pursuit as is pos 
sible. Theoretically this is highly desirable, but 
in practice it remains questionable whether or 
not the student will act with sufficiently mature 
prudence in that choice. It would seem that this 
procedure can be, and often is, earried too tar. 
A higher degree of functional procedure in 
teaching is unquestionably a desirable innovation 
in our teaching methods, and a premature criti 
cism of this new approach is unwarranted, but 
on the same basis a premature deduction con 
cerning the excellence of the system is equally 
unwarranted. 

The term “progressive education” has un 
doubtedly been used in anticipation of suecess 
in the change of methods to meet the new aims 
of education. Such a term for the new system 


probably represents the product of wishful 


thinking on the part of its originators rather 
result of the achievements of the new 
itself. 


education which we observe suggest a turning 


than a 


system Some instances of progressive 


back to the old methods, so instead of progress 
we have seen a cycle formed. 

Any true answer to the problem, as in most 
eases, probably les within the camp of neither 
the supporters of the new methods nor the group 
that attacks them so ardently, but somewhere on 
the battle-torn ground between. This is ground 
neither army is willing to concede. Both groups 
concerned should be brought to the realization 
that change in itself is not progressive on the 
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the other, but 
more coneerned with what that change 
The formation 


hand 
should he 


is and what results it produces. 


one nor retrogressive on 


of an edueational philosophy embodying the 
good to be found existing within both the new 
and the old would undoubtedly reach a higher 


degree of achievement than either will attain on 
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its separate path. Such an educational philoso- 
phy would run less of a chance of forming a 
eyele instead of going forward; such an eduea- 
tional philosophy could truthfully carry the ban- 
ner of progressive education. 
MarLAND K. STRASSER 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND 


that 
should not be inferior to other professions in 


A’ DETERMINATION teachers, as a body, 
respect of their edueation and training led the 
National Teachers to undertake two 


years ago an investigation of the whole question 


Union of 


of the training of teachers and the grants avail- 
able for the purpose. The investigating com- 
mittee, composed of six members of the union’s 
executive and six representatives of university 
training departments, of training colleges and 
of secondary schools, completed its work last 
February, and the report’ has been published in 
the form of a book of 360 pages ineluding a 
summary of the principal conclusions formu- 


lated in 95 articles. These range over a wide 
field, including reeruitment and placing as well 
as training. Although a number of the recom- 


mendations concern the eontent of training 


courses, the committee regarded such things as 
internal matters for the training institutions. In 
a preliminary chapter a strong ease is made out 
tor requiring some actual experience ot teaching 
practice before admission to a training institu- 
tion, this being desirable less for its intrinsie 
value than as a test of aptitude for the career 
of a teacher, for it is notorious that many reeipi- 
ents of grants for training have no such aptitude 
nor even any serious desire to take up teaching 
as a profession. It is proposed to make an officer 
of the 
teaching potentialities, personality and general 


local edueation authority report on the 


suitability for the teaching profession of every 
applicant for a place in a university training 
department or training college. 

The vital importanee of teaching practice as 

1 The Training of Teachers and Grants to Intend- 
ing Teachers, Being a Report of a Committee of 
Investigation appointed by the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers and adopted by the 
Executive on 3rd March, 1939. Pp. xxxi+ 328. 


(London: National Union of Teachers, 1939.) 


part of the eollege or university course is also 
emphasized and it is mainly to provide adequate 
opportunities for this that the report recom- 
mends the lengthening of the course to three 
years as a minimum. The report is equally em- 
phatie as to the influence of residential eondi- 
tions during the years of training, and proposes 
that residence in a college or hostel should be 
compulsory for all and that funds should be 
provided for ensuring that hostels are run on the 
right lines as recommended by the University 
Grants Committee in its last quinquennial review. 

Above all, the committee was concerned to 
press on towards the ideal of “a unified profes- 
sion to serve a unified system of education,” im- 
plying for the teacher trained in a training 
college a status equivalent to that of the univer- 
sity graduate. To this end it is proposed to de- 
velop the connection between training colleges 
and universities so that the former may eventu- 
ally become integral parts of the latter. On the 
crucial question of the staffing of training col- 
leges the report observes that salaries are inade- 
quate and prospects of promotion relatively 
small but leaves it at that, the additional grants 
it proposes for training colleges being intended 
to enable them to reduce the fees payable by stu- 
dents, not to make possible a higher standard of 
qualification and status for the staffs. It quotes 
with approval a suggestion that the staffs might 
be strengthened by the addition of two or three 
experienced practising teachers seconded for a 
definite period of years. 

The report concludes with a paragraph on the 
need for immediate investigation by the Board 
of Edueation. Should such an investigation be 
made, it is to be hoped that the fundamental im- 
portance in this connection of the progress of 
seience will be recognized. The progress of sci- 
ence and its application has brought about 
changes which should affeet the training of teach- 
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ers both in respect of science teaching and as 
calling for a change in the attitude of all teach- 
ers towards science. Progress is so rapid that 
science teaching in schools is bound to lag hope- 
lessly behind and be correspondingly ineffective 
unless it is kept constantly under review by 
competent observers, and modified and read- 
justed whenever necessary, and unless examining 
bodies are compelled to take cognizance of such 
changes. On the other hand, the social and eco- 
nomie transformations resulting from it are so 
sweeping that it is of the first importance that 
science should form an integral part of the eur- 
riculum of the primary as well as the post-pri- 
mary school and that all teachers should grasp 
the relations of science teaching to the teaching 
of other subjects. The question is diseussed in 
Professor Bernal’s recent book on “The Social 


Function of Scienece.”—Nature. 


TESTING RUSSIAN STUDENTS 


THE Ministry of Education in Moscow has 
announced that the spring examinations for all 
university students in the U.S.S.R- begun in 
the first week of June must be finished by July 1. 

This brief announcement indicates how far the 
the Soviet educational has 
In some respects it has indeed made a 


reform of system 
gone. 
complete circle, since examinations were banned 
from all schools and universities in the earliest 
stage of the revolution. In October, 1918, the 
“Unified Labor Sehooi” was proclaimed as the 
basis of edueation in Soviet Russia, with new 
aims and new methods devised to encourage the 
self-reliance and activity of young people. All 
examination were 


and written 


Difficulties arose immediately, 


forms of oral 
strictly forbidden. 
particularly in connection with the admission of 
pupils to advanced courses, and the first breach 
in the system was made when the teaching staff 
was authorized to ascertain the ability of appli- 
eants to follow the course of their desire by sub 
jecting them to an informal “colloquium.” The 
adoption of this word was a happy idea—for 
the word “examination” had been pronounced 
hateful and might not be used in any cireum 
stances—and with its aid some degree of order 
was secured in the sorting out of sehool pupils 
and university students. 

Oral tests were soon the order of the day also 
for passing up children and adolescents from 
form to form and course to course, but nothing 
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like undisguised set examinations was tolerated 
until 14 years of the new era had passed. Then, 
on August 25, 1932, the Central Committee of 
the Communist 


nounecement: the word “examination” 


Party made a _ startling an 
(Examen 
in Russian) was to be reinstated, all pupils ot 
elementary and middle schools were required to 
pass an examination at the end of each year, and 
a further order a month later required that uni 
versity students should undergo a test twice a 
year. 


stating that “In no case must these tests resemble 


A remark was appended to the order, 


the examinations of the old régime, but be based 
on systematically testing the current studies and 
This re 


mark appears to have been devised to cover the 


knowledge of students individually.” 


retreat from the position so emphatieally taken 
up during the first heat of the revolution, for 
henceforth the word “examination” and its ap 
plication to the educational system were restored 
to a position differing in nothing except mere 
details from that oceupied by it formerly and 
elsewhere. 

The eare-free life of school children and stu 
dents which had seemed to burst upon the young 
with the advent of the revolution had gradually 
slipped into the past as reform after reform 
brought their education under strieter supervi 
sion. A few years more and the good old times 
were no more than a memory, and seareely that 
the “oldest 
Discipline and examinations now 


even for any but inhabitants” of 
Soviet schools.: 
hold sway in these schools, perhaps even more 
than they do in the edueational establishments 
of other countries. 

In connection with the examinations of this 
year the education authorities have published 
new regulations for maintaining discipline in 
The work of 


attendance at lectures must be subjected to striet 


Soviet universities. students and 
control throughout the year on the same basis as 
the labor of industrial workers at factories. To 
enforee this each “group” of students is placed 
under the surveillance of a prefect (starosta) ap 
pointed from their midst by the head of each 
edueational establishment. A student coming 
late to a leeture is not admitted to the leetur 
the 


comes late or breaks other rules of discipline a 


room before next interval. If a student 


punishment must be imposed on him by the head, 
the diseiplinary punishment being of four de 


grees, according to the gravity of the offense 
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namely, a rebuke, a reprimand, a severe repri- 
mand with a warning and expulsion. Students 
who turn up late or commit another minor of 
fence once are merely rebuked or reprimanded, 
the matter being entered in the register; 1f a 
student systematically misses lectures or other- 
wise neglects his studies without sound reason he 
is expelled from the university or other higher 
educational establishment. For the application 
of this rule the word “studies” includes also lab 
oratory work and homework. 


The new 


reculations bear with similar harsh 
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ness also on the teaching staff. Professors and 
teachers are liable to censure if they turn up late 
If they offend 
thus three times in any month or four times in 


or leave before the proper time. 


two successive months the penalty is dismissal. 
There are intermediate penalties for offences of 
less gravity, including degradation, loss of pay, 
transfer to an inferior post for three months or 
permanently. These are the rules in theory; to 
what extent they find application in practice can 
not yet be said.—Correspondent of the London 


Ti mes, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
San FrANcisco was host this year to the 
Amertean Library Association for its sixty-first 


More 


a hundred meetings in six days kept the 


annual conference, from June 18 to 24. 
than 
library representatives in active cireulation, with 
one day assigned to exploring Treasure Island 
and the Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Opposition to President Roosevelt's nomina- 
tion of Archibald MaecLeish for the post of li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress was voiced 
early in the week and vigorously. At the meet- 
ing of the couneil of the association on June 19, 
an open letter to the President, Vice-President 
and members of the Senate was approved, which 
reasons tor President 


set forth as opposing 


Roosevelt’s choice the following: 
Association 


Senate not to confirm the appointment of Archibald 


American Library urges the 
MacLeish as librarian of Congress, because he lacks 
the essential qualifications of a librarian. 

His ability and distinction as a man of letters are 
(We are not 
But librarianship is not 


unquestioned, eonecerned with his 


polities. ) a literary pur- 


suit. Writing is not of itself a suitable preparation 


for it. 


Librarians, library trustees and other citizen 


groups have worked for almost three quarters of a 


century for the extension and improvement of 


libraries—with such suecess that the United States 
holds undisputed world leadership in library service. 
A primary reason for that suecess has been the 
emphasis on frained and experienced library admin- 


istrators. 


A hundred years ago every important library post 


was filled by somebody’s political or personal choice. 
Now, nearly all are filled by men and women who 
The 
appointment of a non-professional as head of the 


have prepared themselves for that vocation. 


Library of Congress would endanger the merit 
system of appointment, to all library positions, care- 
fully built up during three generations. 

Mr. MacLeish could not qualify for the librarian- 
ship of any college or public library in America 
which attempts to maintain professional standards 

as most do. He most certainly is not qualified 
to be the librarian of the largest and most impor- 
tant library in the world. 

The administration of the Library of Congress is 
not a simple task which can be learned quickly. It 
is complex and highly professional. 

The libra- 
rian is solely responsible for selection, appointment, 
The 
Many appointments are 


It involves personnel administration. 


training on the job, promotion and discharge. 
staff numbers 850 people. 
made each year. 

It involves financial administration of yearly ex- 
penditures of $3,000,000. 

It involves general library administration in all 
its aspects. The Library of Congress is the head 
and center of the library system of America. Its 
first duty is to the Congress and other officers of 
But 


scholars, 


the government. its varied services are also 


indispensable to special investigators, 
writers, the blind, universities and all other libra- 
ries, in every state and territory. 

These services do not organize and run themselves. 
They must be continuously adjusted to educational 
and social changes. They are best operated, im- 
proved and extended under the direction of a man 
who understands how and why they are performed. 
They would almost certainly deteriorate under ama- 
teur leadership. Those who use the library would 
suffer. 

The appointment of a man as a figure-head would 
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do no honor to the appointee. It would, however, 
be a denial of the value of professional training 
and experience. 

If any senator thinks that the American Library 
Association may not fully represent all library 
opinion, he is respectfully urged to solicit the opin- 
ions of librarians and members of library boards in 
his own state. 

The Congress and the people are proud of the 
Library of Congress. They should have as librarian 
of that institution one who is not only a gentleman 
and a scholar but who is also the ablest library ad 


ministrator available. 


The number of people in the United States 
without publie library service has decreased by 
almost 3,000,000 since 1934, according to statis- 
tics reported at a joint open meeting of the 
Library Extension Board of the American Li- 
brary Association and the National Association 
of State Libraries, which was one of the sessions 
of the sixty-first annual conference. 

A comparison of figures for the year 1938 with 
corresponding figures for 1934, as reported at 
the meeting, indicates the following steps of 
progress : 

In 1934, only 77,644,948 persons, or 63.3 per 
cent. of the total population, had library service. 
In 1938, the number had been increased to 80,- 
596,235, or 65.7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

Out of 


still 897 without a single publie library within 


some 3,000-odd counties, there are 


their boundaries, as compared with 1,000 in 1934. 
Only 40 cities of over 10,000 population lack 
public libraries, which indicates, library Jeaders 
declare, that library extension is primarily a 
rural need. 

Where libraries were available, more than 403 
million books were borrowed for home reading 
in 1938. 
in use compared with the depression high figure 
of 1934 but does not take into account the refer- 
ence use of libraries, which usually equals and 


This represents a 10 per cent. decrease 


sometimes exceeds the use for home reading. 
The total number of persons who still do not 
enjoy free access to books through public li- 
braries is 42,178,811 (34.3 per cent. of the total 
population) as with 45,130,098 in 
1934 (36.7 per cent. of the total population). 


eontrasted 


Rural people constitute 91.8 per cent. of the 
42 million people without library service or 71.9 
per cent. of the entire rural population. 
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In 20 states, more than 50 per eent. of the 


people have no public library’ service. 


highest per cent. (86) is in 


WPA rural projects help to make books avail 


able in some of the bookless areas. 


Mississippi, but 


Pennsylvania and Texas are highest in num 


bers of citizens without free book privileges, 


with totals of more than three million in each 
state, according to figures released by the li 
brarians. 


A sunnier side to the picture, however, was 
presented in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, where every one 
enjoys some form of public library service. In 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island the number 
of those without library service is less than one 
per cent. of the population. 

Expenditures for public libraries increased in 
all but a few states, it was revealed, with a total 
inerease in expenditure of nearly $6,000,000. 
Per capita expenditures (on the total popula- 
tion) inereased 5 cents. 

Ohio and California showed the highest per 
capita expenditures for libraries, 89 cents, and 
ranked with 3 


Seventeen states are spending more than 


Mississippi lowest, eents per 
capita. 
50 cents per capita, according to the figures re- 
leased at this meeting. 

Dr. Herbert Putnam, who recently celebrated 
librarian of the 
Library of Dean Round 
Wilson, head of the Graduate Library School 


of the University of Chicago, were named at 


his fortieth anniversary as 


Congress, and Louis 


the second general session of the conference as 
winners, and 
White 
library field. 
for “the 
brarianship,” carries with it a gift of $500. 


respectively, of the Lippincott 


“distinguished service” awards in the 
The Joseph W. Lippineott Award, 
outstanding contribution to li- 
The 


James Terry White Award is a medal awarded 


most 


annually to a librarian for notable published 
Wilson’s 


“The Geography of Reading” won for him this 


professional writing. Dr. study of 
distinetion. 

An unusual feature of the Lippincott Award 
is an epigram written by Sinclair Lewis and used 
as an inseription on the award certifieate. It 
doubt if I 
teachers, even to such masters as Tinker of Yale, 


reads: “I owe more to any of my 


or to any editor or eritie than to the several li- 


brarians who have shown so joyous a zeal In en- 
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couraging me to use their libraries. The keepers 
of books are the unarmored keepers of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Dr. Wilson’s book, “The Geography of Read- 
ing,” which was published in 1938 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been received by li- 
brarians as a significant piece of literature—a 
kind of “cultural relief map” for the whole 
country against which the library is projected 
as a social agency which makes more effective 
the work of other agencies. Among the find- 
ings brought to publie attention in the study is 
that if a state or a region ranks low in libraries 
it usually shows a similar status in respect to 
other media for the dissemination of ideas. 

The Newbery Award for the most  distin- 
guished contribution to children’s literature pub- 
lished last year by an American author was 
made to “Thimble Summer,” by Elizabeth En- 
right, by Gladys English, chairman of the see- 
tion for library work with children of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. In “Thimble Sum- 
mer,” Miss Enright tells the story ot Garnet 
Linden, a little girl who spends a happy summer 
on a Wiseonsin farm. Much of Miss Enright’s 
background for the story comes from her own 
days on a Wisconsin farm owned by her uncle, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect. 

The Caldecott Award went to Thomas Hand- 
forth’s “Mei hav considered by children’s and 
school librarians voting on the award the most 
distinguished American picture book for chil- 
dren issued last year. Mr. Handforth gathered 
material for his pictured tale of Mei Li during 
several years spent in Peiping, where he went 
in 1931 as a recipient of a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. 

A plea to American friends of libraries to 
watch over and safeguard their thousands of 
book sanctuaries was voiced via radio by Jan 
Masaryk, formerly minister to England from 
Czecho-Slovakia, speaking from London to the 
Friends of the Library luncheon, one of the 
conference sessions. Mr. Masaryk, whose father 
was the president-founder of Czecho-Slovakia 
and his mother an Ameriean, said in his radio 


message ¢ 


To every student of current world affairs, the 
growing importance of your association must be self- 
evident. When freedom of speech, of thought and 
of education is being curtailed in a large part of 


the world, in a manner which, if called medieval, 


would surely be a euphemism, freedom of choice in 
literature assumes additional importance: free citi- 
zens of a free democracy must insist on being told 
actual facts besides enjoying free choice of inter- 
national fiction. 

I have been brought up, so to say, in the sanctuary 
of my father’s great library, and to-day, in exile in 
London, my little library is by far my most treasured 
possession. It is the lovely duty of your associa- 
tion to watch over and safeguard the thousands of 
book sanctuaries. The tragedy of Europe is that 
the larger part of its population is only allowed to 
hear half of the story. In these circumstances 
youth suffers the most. Our civilization will disap- 
pear if we will not return ere long to intellectual 
freedom. I personally value intellectual higher 
than physical freedom. Your great country stands 
to-day as a beacon of light in a wilderness brought 
about by wanton deviations from essential funda- 
mentals. Your libraries are filling stations where 
millions of motorists on the highway of liberty stop 
to refuel and to continue their journey. My con- 
gratulations on their efficiency, my best wishes for 
further development and my emphatic belief that 
democracy and freedom will conquer in the end. 


Foreign delegates to the conference included 
Dr. Rubens Borba De Moraes, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries and president of the Biblio- 
graphic Council of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, who is in this country to study American 
libraries and library schools on a grant-in-aid 
from the Rockefeller Foundation; Senor An- 
tonio Casas Brieceno, Consul General of the Re- 
publie of Venezuela; Senor Antonio Fernandez, 
Consul General of Costa Rica; Senor Heetor 
Fuenzalida, of the University of Chile Library, 
Santiago; Miss P. M. Speight, of the Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, Public Library, and Miss 
Roisin Walsh, librarian of the Dublin, Ireland, 
Public Library. 

New officers elected for the year 1939-40 are: 
President, Ralph Munn, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; First Vice-Presi- 
dent and President-elect, Miss Essae Martha Cul- 
ver, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Second Vice- 
President, Donald Coney, of Austin, Texas; 
Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, of Milwaukee. 

Members of the executive board elected include 
Miss Flora B. Ludington, of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and Keyes D. Metealf, of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Members of the council elected in- 
clude Miss H. Marjorie Beal, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Miss Anne M. Boyd, of the University 
of Illinois; Donald B. Gilehrist, of Rochester, 
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New York; John Boynton Kaiser, of Oakland, 
California, and Edgar 8. Robinson, of Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


EstHER H. Dixon 


MICHIGAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
CONVOCATION 

On Tuesday, May 9, the School of Education 
in the University of Michigan held its fourth an- 
nual convocation honoring more than 250 stu- 
dents who were about to complete their under- 
graduate professional training leading to a 
teacher’s certificate. This certificate is issued by 
the State Board of Education upon the reeom- 
mendation of the faculty of the teacher-training 
schools. 

The convocation held this year at Ann Arbor 
was of especial significance for several reasons. 
In the first place the date marks the sixtieth 
anniversary of the establishment of teacher 
training at the University of Michigan—the first 
institution of higher learning in America to 
found a permanent chair of pedagogy devoted 
solely to giving instruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching. The first incumbent of the 
chair was the scholarly William H. Payne, noted 
particularly for his translations into English of 
several of the classical books on pedagogy. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Payne, Dr. Burke A. Hinsdale as- 
sumed the professorship and occupied the chair 
1888 to 1900. Of him it has been said 
that no man of his generation possessed so com- 
plete a grasp of educational problems as did he. 
Through his lectures, books and personal con- 
tacts he exerted a profound influence both locally 


from 


and nationally. 

At the convocation held on May 9 the renown 
of these two leaders—Payne and Hinsdale—was 
perpetuated by the presentation of scholarship 
awards bearing their name. The William H. 
Payne Award was given to Mr. Joe Park, at 
present a candidate for the degree of master of 
arts in education; the Burke A. Hinsdale Award 
was bestowed upon Mr. Howard Bachelder, who 
is to-day well on his way to the doctorate in 
education. 

A second distinguishing feature of this year’s 
convocation was the granting of an honorary 
degree to Dean Emeritus Allen S. Whitney. 
Professor Whitney was the third incumbent of 
the chair of pedagogy in the University of Michi- 
gan. He came to his position from the superin- 
tendeney of schools in Saginaw, Michigan, in 
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1899. 
teachers was organized as a department in the 
Arts. 


Largely due to Professor Whitney’s efforts this 


At that time the professional work for 


College of Literature, Science and the 
department gave place to a separate school ot 
education in 1921, and Mr. Whitney became the 
first dean of the new unit. He retired from the 
office in 1929. 


to President Ruthven for the degree, Dr. Winter, 


In presenting Professor Whitney 


the official announcer on the oceasion, spoke as 
follows: 

ALLEN SISSON WHITNEY: 
University of Michigan, for many years a member 


A graduate of the 


of its faculty, now professor emeritus of educa 


tional administration and supervision and dean 


emeritus of the school of education. A teacher and 
administrator who labored long and effectively to 
improve standards of training, and left the stamp 
of his personality on the school he helped to organ 
ize and direct. In theory, as in practice, he never 


mistook shadow for substance, nor confounded 
progress with noisy clamor for change. His in 
fluence in the councils of schoolmen was deservedly 
great; his place in the continuing life of the uni 


versity remains forever sure. 


The third outstanding feature of the convoes 
tion was the address delivered by Dr. Charles S 
Berry, of the Ohio State University. For 22 
years—from 1908 to 1930—Dr. Berry was a 
member of the staff of education in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, resigning his position therein 
to accept the mare challenging one at Columbus. 
Dr. Berry took as his topic “The Widening 
Horizon.” After sketching the extensions which 
science has recently made into many hitherto 
unknown areas of the physical universe, Dr. 
Berry turned his attention to the widening hori- 
stretch out before us in 
Said he 


zons_ that respect to 
spiritual matters. 


part) : 


(quoting him in 


What has actually happened during these (last) 
50 years is more wonderful than anything ever pic 
tured in Plato’s ‘‘Republic,’’?’ Campanelli’s ‘‘ City 
of God,’’ Moore’s ‘‘Utopia,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘New At 
Bellamy ’s Backward.’’ 
These phenomenal changes are due not to the 


lantis’’ or ‘* Looking 
superior intelligence of this generation .. . but 
fact 
superstructure on the foundation laid through the 


rather ... to the that we have builded our 
toil, suffering and sacrifice of countless generations 
that have gone before. . . . With mechanical power 
equal to 50 slaves for every man, woman and child 
in the United States, we stand upon the threshold 
of an era in which it is possible to provide our 
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every citizen with an abundance of food, suitable 
clothing, a decent habitation and time and oppor- 
tunity for the development of those human attrib- 
But like Moses we 


may never enter the promised land, for civilized 


utes that make men great. 


man has not complied with one vitally important 
condition, namely, that the common heritage, the 


accumulated knowledge of the ages, be used for 


the welfare of all. Every year a great army 


half million individuals enters 


200,000 children are brought 


of more than one 


our jails and prisons; 


into our juvenile courts; more than 100,000 men 
and women broken in mind find their way into 
hospitals for mental disease; 10 million of our 


citizens tread our streets and highways seeking in 
vain for work; other millions in despair are forced 
to turn to the state for food to keep themselves 
alive until the hoped-for better days may come; 
while at he same time many of their fellow citizens 
live in luxury denied kings of former years. Pos 
sibly man’s vision of security is nothing but a 
mirage in the desert of life. 

This apparent indifference to the misfortunes of 
others in daily life is due in large measure to the 
fact that we still cling to the doctrine of rugged 
individualism ; Rugged individualism is but a 


relic of pioneer days; the pioneer days are 


. Just as the Federal Government estab- 


yone, 
lished the military and naval academies to train 
young men to protect their country from foreign 
enemies, the individuals of the Union have estab- 
lished state universities at great expense to train 
young men and women to protect our*ecitizens from 
injustice, intoler- 
that task we, the 


teachers of the nation, are dedicated. If we are to 


the enemies within—ignorance, 


ance, disease and poverty. To 


succeed in training the youth of this country to live 
happily and successfully with their fellows in this 
world of the widening horizon, the old education of 


rugged individualism must yield to the new eduea- 
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tion of progressive humanism, which places the 
emphasis on obligations, not on rights; on coopera- 
tion, not on competition; on service, not on acquisi- 
tion; on the welfare of all, not that of the few. 


In like vein spoke President Ruthven, who 
presided at the convocation and gave the welecom- 
ing words to the student candidates. Said he 


(in part) 


Since teaching is one of the two professions which 
have the principal responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of democratic government, it is our sincere 
hope, as you, our novitiates of 1939, go from here 
to take up your life work, that you will respect 
and practice the ideals of the service you are ex- 
pected to give to your fellowmen. I give you this 
thought: He who governs well leads the ignorant; 
he who teaches well trains them to govern themselves 


in justice, merey and peace. 


In its setting the convocation was inspiring. 
Held in the beautiful campus playhouse, the 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater, it combined dignity 
with splendor. The stage was occupied by rep- 
resentatives of the university’s faculties and 
members of its administrative staff, all clothed 
in academic garb, while the novitiates themselves, 
dressed in eaps and gowns, were seated in the 
main body of the auditorium. Juniors just 
starting their professional training in education 
and the public generally made up the rest of the 
audience. Dean Edmonson introduced _ the 
speaker of the occasion, while Professor Woody 
presented the Payne and Hinsdale Awards. 
Altogether the occasion was one of inspiration 
and happiness. 

CaLvIN O. Davis 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT ESTIMATES OF COLLEGE 
COURSES, CONSIDERED IN RELA- 
TION TO INTEREST, AMOUNT 
OF WORK PERFORMED AND 
GRADES RECEIVED 


Wuat makes a college course worth while? 
This study is concerned with the subjective esti- 
mates rendered by college students when they 
pause to evaluate courses to which they have 
recently been exposed. It is admitted at the out- 
set that such judgments are probably immature 
and that retrospective reports, five to ten years 


after graduation, would probably not be iden- 
tical with those here given. It is obvious, of 
course, too, that subjective impressions can not 
be claimed to reflect the “real” value of the 
courses, whatever that may be. Nevertheless, the 
impression of value is itself a cogent thing, and 
the writers believe it worthwhile to try to dis- 
cover, within the limits of the technique em- 
ployed, how this is related to various other 
aspects of a course, such as interest of subject- 
matter, interest in class period, enjoyment, 
amount of work performed and grades achieved. 
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Class. 


Age 
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Date. No 


This is a Psychology experiment. 


The identity of the student answering this questionnaire 


never be known to any member of the faculty. 


I 

Indicate by initial or other symbol each | 
course taken last semester. 
, : P | 

1. Rank courses in the order in which you 
enjoyed them. (1, most; 2, next; ete.). 
2. Rank courses in the order in which you | 
think you “got most out of them.’ (1, most; | 


2, next; ete.). 


3. Rank courses according to the amount of 
work which you put into each. (1, most; 2, 
next ; 


etc.). 


4. Consider how interesting the class periods 
of the courses are. Rank them in order: 1, 
most; 2, next; ete. 


_5. Consider how interesting the subject-matter 
of each course is. Rank in order: 1, most; 
next ; ete. 


6. Note the grade received in each course. } 


SUBJECTS 


Three hundred students in a woman’s college 
served as subjects in this experiment. They rep- 
resented all levels of achievement, ranging from 
students on probation to those who had made 
honor lists and Phi Beta Kappa. Arbitrary 
serial selection insured also that they were not 
limited to those majoring in a restricted number 
of fields, but offered a true cross-section of the 
students enrolled in a large variety of depart- 
ments. 

PROCEDURE 


Questionnaires were given individually to each 
of the subjects and were filled out in the presence 
of student experimenters. In order to insure 
honest and spontaneous replies, each subject was 
assured that no member of the faculty would 
know the identity of any writer. To avoid also 
the influence of either prejudice or loyalty, it 
was agreed that the courses were to be repre- 


sented by symbols, so that no department could 














The 


was 


profit or suffer from a report on the study. 
importance of accuracy and frankness 
stressed by the student examiners, who reported 
that they believed the subjects had cooperated 
fully. The accompanying form of questionnaire 
was used. 
SCORING AND TREATMENT OF RESULTS 

The students’ grades were subsequently checked 
in the reeorder’s office, and thirteen question- 
this 


The 287 remaining questionnaires 


naires found inaceurate in respect were 
eliminated. 
(dealing with four to seven courses apiece) 
afforded a total of 1,564 individual reports on 
specific courses. 

The ranking of the courses on each of the six 
questions made it possible to determine their 
relative standing in these respects for each stu- 
dent. In correlating, r and the P.E. of r were 
found. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the correlations existing among 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION OF ESTIMATES, AMOUNT OF WORK AND GRADES FOR ALI 


Value (i.e., 


Interest of 


COURSES 


Interest Amount 


“got most subject in class of Enjoyment 
out of’’) inatter period work 
Cor P.E. Cor. P.E Cor P.E Cor. P.E Cor P.E 
Interest in subject-matter 65 01 
Interest in class period ...... YP O1 71 01 
AMOGGME OF WEEE. 66k cc ceiccces 41 .O1 41 01 36 01 
DI, eo a ke mame cieuwess 71 01 42 01 75 O01 37 01 
INEGI cracarctrli caer eiere ceww een .25 .02 23 02 19 02 06 02 33 02 





the various subjective estimates, amount of work 
and grades for all courses. 
that 


report of 


indicated by the 


ot a 


value, as 


“what she got out 


It appears 
student’s 
course,” correlates very highly with interest im 
class period (.72—~ .01), and with enjoyment 
(.71 (but significantly) 


lower 1s 


01). Only. slightly 


the correlation .65 ~ .01 with interest 


of subject-matter. Between value and amount 
of work there appears to be moderate correla- 
tion (.41 OL): 
related only slightly (. 


The significance of the above is clarified 1f we 


while value and grades are 


25 = .02). 


examine the interdependence of the secondary 
Enjoyment, interest in class period 


of subject-matter are evidently 


variables. 


and interest 
closely connected, since enjoyment correlates 


5 = .01 with 
.01 with interest of subject-matter; and 


interest in class period and 


2 
a correlation of .71 OL exists between interest 
in class period and interest of subject-matter. 
Lack of two 
types of “interest” presumably depends upon 
material and 


perfect correlation between the 
the professor’s presentation of 
upon the way in which the elass is condueted. 
No doubt the affective value of the class period 
influences the students’ belief that the subject- 
matter is interesting, just as a taste or distaste 
for the subject-matter colors the students’ atti- 
tude toward the class period. Enjoyment, we 
may assume, grows out of both. 

It is notable that amount of work reveals a 
rather constant, with all 
the above aspects, @e., 41 > .01 with interest of 


moderate correlation 


subject-matter, 35 = .01 with interest in class 


period and .37 = .01 with enjoyment. 
sible that longer assignments get the student so 


It is pos- 


familiar with the material of a course that he 
finds it more interesting and pleasant, but the 
writers are inclined to suspect also that interest 
and a positive affect toward a course encourage 
the student to greater efforts. Either interpre- 
tation is of course sheer conjecture, since the 
figures point only to an existing relationship and 
can not prove etiology. 

Grades, the only purely objective criteria in 
the study, show strikingly low although posi- 
with all other factors. The 
interest of subject- 


tive correlations 
coefficient .23 = .02 
matter is not significantly higher than .19 = .02 


with 


with interest in class period, nor is .25 + .02, 
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with value, appreciably higher. Enjoyment and 
grades, however, maintain a slightly closer con- 
nection, .33 = .02, suggesting that the receipt 
of a good mark makes a course better liked, 
even if not more interesting. The difference 
here reminds us of some of the discrepancies 
in earlier studies of interest and abilities, and 
suggests that reports on “course liked best” and 
“subject found most interesting” are not com- 
pletely interchangeable. 

The negligible relationship between grade and 
amount of work, .06 = .02, is in keeping with 
the findings of other experimenters, and will 
not surprise most instructors, even if it weakens 
the faith of deans in their own exhortations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The student’s subjective estimate of the 
value of a course for her agrees closely with her 
rating of the course for interest in class period, 
interest of subject-matter and enjoyment. 

(2) Estimated value of the course corresponds 
moderately with the amount of work put into it. 

(3) There is a low positive correlation be- 
tween estimates of value and grades. 

(4) Interest of subject-matter, 
class period and enjoyment are all closely con- 


interest in 


nected. 

(5) Amount of work correlates moderately 
with the subjective rankings of interest, enjoy- 
ment and value. 

(6) Grades show low positive correlations 
with enjoyment, estimated value, interest of 
subject-matter and interest in class period 
(probably in descending order), but only chance 
relationship with amount of work. 


EpitH B. MALLory 
HaArrIEtt OLZENDAM 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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